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ABSTBACT 

The California High School Proficiency Exam (CHSPE) 
allows a 16-or-17 year old who passes it to leave school as early as 
age 16^ with parental permission, earning the legal equivalent of a 
diploma. The exam focuses on basic reading and computing skills. In 
this study, a variety of findings are reported. . School districts have 
a budgetary disincentive to be receptive to the CHSPE, because every 
student who exits early results in revenue losses to the district. A 
long-range budgetary effect of the CHSPE is to shorten the period of 
total schooling time and result in potential net savings to the 
state. Choices outside the high school may be limited for CHSPE 
certificate- holders. Those who pass the exam and stay in school can 
take more pleasurable courses, yet not worry about making up or 
taking more required courses. The survey that is included here was 
used to obtain a profile of the students who do take the exam. 
(Author/BW) 
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PREFACE 



On Daoefliber 21, 1972, Qovemor Honald Reagan signed into law 
Senate Bill 1112. This bill, authored hy Senator Arlen Gregorio, 
listed a nunber of methods by which persons 16 and 17 years old 
could be exempted from compulsory school attendance laws. The 
. two major condiUons estabUshed by this legislation were either 
attendance upon a Regional Occupational Center or Program, or 
yaUsfactory performance on a high «Ao n l profiiAmBv ^»mir..*A^„ 

With respect to the latter, the State Department of Education (SDB) 
was charged by the 1972 legislation with 

1. dereloping standards of competency in basic educaUonal skills: 
?• Sfw """^ attainment of such competency: ail 

3. making such means available to school disti^cts by 1975. 

This legiaaation was then amended by Senate mn 52 and 
signed by Governor Reagan on June 25, 1973. The amendment made 
technical changes and specified that a proficien«?y certificate 
would be the legal equivalent of a high school diploma. Farther 
changes with Senate Bill kyo and Senate Bill 12^3 in I975 made 
technical revisions allowing persons possessing a high school 
diploma or its equivalent (proficiency certificate) to be admitted ; 
to a community college. 

Pursuant to the legislative mandate, the State Department of 
Bhacation developed the California Hi g h school Pr^tijA^e^ v^,^:^ . 
naUon (CHSPE), which has been administered twice to date- on 
December 20, 1975 and March 27, I976. 

The establishment of the CHSPE program opens a door for 
potentially dramatic changes in secondary education in California. 

, 6 ' ; 
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SOMMAfg 

The CallforalA &igh School Proflolenoy fixaa (CHSPE)* In its 
first aohool year of oporatlony allows a l6-iOr-17*7Mr«old lAio passes 
It to Imyo school as early as age 16, with parental pervlssiony 
earning the legal eqali^alent of a diploma* The exaa focuses upon 
basic reading and conputing skills* 

The GHSPB attempts to respond to two situationst 

1« A set of age-based compulsory school attendance laws whose validity 
is inoreasingl^alled into question for in8uffiei0ntly«reasoned 
constriction of student choice; 

2m A growing outcry that today* s^diploma falls to assure competency 
in the basic reading and conqputlng akills* 

Findisg^: 

1« School districts have a budgetary dislncentlTe to be receptive to 
the CHSPB9 because every student idio exits early results in revenue 
losses to the district^ Consideration should be given to certain 
alterations in Califonila*s present school finance formulas which would 
remove the diaineentive« 
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2* A long-run budgetary effect of the CHSPE is to shorten the period 
of tot&l schooling time and result in*' potential net savings to the state* 

3* A ^5«atudent interview survsy in Livejemore reveals that students 
who take the exam^tend 

a« to have^elatlveOLy low grades 

b« to be abswt often and relatively disaffected with sdiool 
o« to want to start their own adult or married lives as soon 
as practicable 

d» to plan on entering community 'Oollqge« woridLng.foH tlme^ 



or balan c ing co m mun it y co ll ege and w o ric^ 



The high s^ool may find itself preferring to invest as little in 
such individuals as they prefer to invest in the high s<diool« 
The CHSPS9 then, serves as a "^gentlemm's escape valve^ for both 
the school and the individual* 

CHSPE certificate-bolder s who intend to work fall time may 
be sque^ed out ^f the labor market b7 those who are oldert more 
experienced 9 or more highly eredentialed* 

Ftom the educational standpoliit 9^^ c^ 
clamor for these young indiyldiuls9 to^ 
swell community college remedial prograab^ 

Thereforet choice outside the high sdiool may be limited for --^^ 
CHSPE certiflcate-holdersc 

5. It is within the high school that choice migr hj^ 
potimtial as a result of the CHSPE» Those idioi;ta 
and iatay in school in order not to wony 
. reqtulr<d^,MurM8-« rather -to ; -take ■mb^jl$^.^gij^ 

create/''^an:Uh ^ . 

desiring more diversity in its eurricolum 1^ 
studmt- dioice; ^ 

^'that^'Uiese'students^ w^ receive- ;the-}^ " i'r^i^ 
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Th« Intent of th# founders of the CHSPB program-n* Senator 
Arlen Qregorlo (Dea.«San Mateo) et al«— vas to famish alternatives 
to high school students vfao already had acquired the baaio educational 
skills neoessary for adult life. 

Starting vlth the first test adnlnlstration on Oeoeober 20, 1975f 
l6»and«17«year-^lds mrolled in California high schools can take 
the CHSPE* Students vho pass the ezaadnation and vho procure 
parental pemission are allowed to leave school , if thsy wi^, before 
readtiing the state aandatory school attendance age of 18, Upon passing 
the eocaa, • • they will receive a Certificate of Proflciencyf the 
legal equivalent of a high sehdol diploma. 

The CHSPB attes^ts to respond to two situations: (1) a set of 
ag^based conpuleory BChool attendance laws whose validity Is 
Increasingly called into question for insuffieiently-reasoned 

constriction of student cholce« and (2) a growing outcry th at 

today's diplona fails to assure coapeteney in the basic reading 
and coqDutlng skills. 

(1) Ihe CBSFE reflioves the-^>*coinpulsory^ from eompulsoxy^ 
school attendance lavs relating to the last two years of high school. 
Studtots who pass the eocaiainatlon will find that their options 
Includes 

1« terminating their formal education and sntering the Job market; 

2. leaving high school but continolng their education at a 
community college or possibly » depending on interpretation and 
implementation, at a private or public college or university 
or vocational school; 



3* 1mtL»k high sohool with other Intentions in adndt 
reulnLng in high school-^ 

«• perhaps utilising the Certifloste of Proficienoj to prove 

to en^oyers or sohools that a certain level of ooaQ>etenoy 

has been attained; 
b« perhaps sloply to knov thsgr have the option to leave at any 

tim before graduation; 
o« perhaps to take a more pleasurable set of classes ^thout 

norrying about credit/course requirements for traditional 

graduation. 

These choices viU be analysed more frilly in the sections vfaioh 
foUoir the results of the student interview survey. 



(2) The desire for assurance of con^etencgr comes in part 
from the business community* Ten years ago an employer had a 
degree of confidence that if a prospective candidate had a high 
school diploma 9 this guaranteed that the individual had certain 
skills. Such is not the case today. The mere possession of a 
diploma is no assurance that its bearer can read, write^ or compute 
adequately. The proflclenqy exsm is intended to mable students 
to demonstrate their competency in the basic skills. The test 
Iidll not- ensnre tSift~a-s^udent-ls~pwA Ttjill. 
certify at least a basic grasp of language and math ddlls. Thust 
the GHSPB represents a first step toward nx^oviding the guarantee 
that employers are wanting. It is not only employers who seek this 
guarante#»<^ they are Joined by officials of po st secondary insti- 
tutionsy parentsf and taxpayers in general. 



1. According to Webster* s New Vforld Dictionazyy **coiqpet«ioy? denotes 
adequacy or sofficienoy. "Prbflciwi^ dwotes expertise or a high 
level of competeni^. PropOT use of t^^ words eoggests tlk%^ 
exam be called "The California High Sebool Coiq>etency: Bxaminatira ** 



Lavs Relatlnce to the CHSP^ 

The laws ^^loh govern the CHSP2 are found prJUiarlly in the 
California Sdueation Code, Sections 12601, I2603, 12605 and 25503« 
They are as follows: 

Pey$ons Sxemoted from Continuation Classes^ 
Section 12601. 

There are exempted from comnulsory attendance in continuation 
education classes as otherwise required by Sections 12551 and 12553 t 
persons who: 

(^) Have been graduated from a high school maintaining a four-year 

course above the eighth grade of an elementary school, or who have 

had an equal zmount of education in a private school or by prlvati^ tuition. 

(b) Are In attendance upon a public or private full-time day school 
or satisfacLozy part-tine classes .-naintained by other agencies. 

(o) Are disqualified for attendance unon these classes because 
of their 'physical or mental condition, or because of *Dersonal 
services th-?.t must be rendered to their dependents, 

(d) Are satisfactorily attending a regional occupational program or 
center as provided in Section 5952." 

(e) Have successfully demonstrated proficiency equal to br greater 
than s^ndards as estaPlished by the Departm«it of Sducatlon pursuant 
to Section 12&03 and have verified approval submitted by their 
parent or guardian * 

(f) Are subjec t to Sec ti on 1255 1 ba t not Section 12553 and are 
in attehd'^nce--uoon classes for adults for not less than four clock 
hours oer "^calendar week. 



Certificate of Proficiency 
Section 12603. • 

(a) Any cerson subject to. comoulsory continuation or exempt.; from 
it pursuant to subdivision (b) , (c), (d), or (f) of Section 12601 
may aoply to h;ive his orofidency in basic skills taught In public 
high schools verified according to criteria established'' hiy- the^"^^^ 
Denartment of Sducatlon, 

The State Board of Sducatlon shall award a ••certificate of 
Proficiency'' to puriils who demonstrate such prof iciancy. ;^,The 
certificate of proficiency shall be equivalent to a high Ischool :>3 
dinloma, and the Department of Education shall keep a permanent: ^^>^ 'i':! 
■ record' of. the "issuance' of .air, such certificatesrV,- v'1;k:;";:!^ j.' v': ' \: 




(b) ' "The Denartment of Sducation shall develop standards of oompe* 
tency in basic skills taught in public high schools and shall 
prepare and supply to centers approved by the department means to 
verify such comoetency in order to measure eligibility for exemption 
from comoulsory continuation attendance as orovided in subdivision 
(•) of Section 12601. 

(c) The Department of Sducation may charge a fee for each examina- 
tion anplication in an amount sufficient to recover the costs of 
administering the requirements of this section; provided, however, 
that such fee shall not exceed |10 per examination application. 
All fees levied and collected pursuant to this section shall be 

der5o sited in the State Treasury for remittance to the current support 
appropriation of the Department of Education as reimburse.-nent 
for costs of administering this section. Any reimbursements collected 
in excess of actual costs for administration of this section shall be 
transferred to the una^jpropriated surplus of the General Fund by 
order of theDer>artment of Finance, 

(d) The State Bo9.rd of Sducation shall adopt such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary for imolementation of the provisions of 
this section. 



Right to Re-enroll in District 
Section 12605. 

Any oerson l6 or 17 years of age exempt from comoulsory 
continuation attendance laws by subdivision (e) of Section 12601 
shall be permitt e d by th e g o verning board of th e school di s tri c t — 
from which the student came to re-enroll in the district, without 
Tjrejudlce, as if he had never taken advantage of subdivision (e) 
of Section 126oi* 



Admission to Comrnunity College 
Section 25503. 

The governing board of a community college district maintaining 
a«, tvo.yea:r community^ college shall- admit to. the community college. 
. any oerson possessing a high school diploma or the equivalent thereof. 
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1996 

LntMdttotd by Origorlo on J«n« 289 1976 1 vould 
«TAll«bl# to porsons agod 18 or oldoTp or to 
angr poraon vho hat boon onroUad in 10th grada for ona jraar or 
aora* or >ifao will oomplata ona yaar in 10th grada daring tha 
aaoiaatar in vhioh tha liaxt axam viU ba givani 
(b) raquira one axan to ba giran aaoh aamaatar and allov ona to ba 

giran diud^ siuniar or at othar tiaaa for q^aoiflad raaaona; 
(o) iflqpoaa odriain ra-anrollaant liaits on atudanta who haTa paaaad 
tha GHSPE and laft aohool. 



Tha oontant and scoring of tha CHSPB 

lha CHSPE is oomposad bj SDE analysts and consultants* Tha 
Eklaeational Tasting Sanrioa (ETS) adainistars and sooraa tha axam 
nndar a contract with tha SDE« 

Tha CUSPS is a norawraf arancad axanu - ona dasignad to yiald 
scores that reliably indicate an individual's perforiaanca relative 
to that of others! No particular score carries axqr meaning in 
itself; the score indicates the individual's perfomanoe relative 
to that of all GHSP8- takers. The exam is geared to the median 
second* semester high school senior. It is designed so that the 
^otrwp^h^ in terms of cognitive abili'^y is 

exoected to fail the exam, while the upoer half is expected to pass. 
The norm-referenced exam is a screening device to **let through** 
the median«or^bove and to retain those balow the median within 
the secondary school system. Choice provided by the CHSPE program ^ 
then, applies to the average^>or-above. student. 

The CHSPE^ is not designed to measure aptitude for college work 9 
bat rather the graqp of basic 9 practical educational ddlls. 

Fbur hours in iMgthy it contains 145 multiple choice and five 

3. Information and readings related to nom refe^^ 
provided by David White of the Childhood ahd Obvw^ 
University of Califowia, Berkeley, May 197i6# 



•ssay or ton oompl«tion Items. A score of 75i correct Is required 

to pass. The five non-noltiple-oholce questions ere scored only 

In those eases In which the score earned from the nultiple choice 

itMs is not high enough to pass* but high enough to pass, if 

Mough points are earned on the remaining five items. Results 

sent to candidates indicate only "pass" or "fail." So score is reported. 

ItMs used on the CHSPE are obtained from sevwal sources: 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, Adult Performance 
Level Study* SCORE* Wisconsin Test of Adult Basic Education, New 
Tork State Basle Competanoy Tests, local dlstrict^evaLoped tests, 
and California State Assessment item pools. ^ 

The sample items below Illustrate the format and level of 
difficulty of actual CHSPE questions: 



A la'-yer charges $U0 an hour. Vftiat would the layer charge for 
pi^JidiJIg ser^cesi hours a day for 2 weeks, not counting weekends? 



^ a. $U00 

b. $800 

c. ^1120 
D. $1600 



TT, The California Association of Teachers of English (CATE> • 
prote«tlng that not enough emphasis is givm to vxdting ability 
on the CHSP8» is lobbying against SB 1502 wdLess the exam is 
modified. Rldiard Stiles* SDB oonsnltaat and chief writer of the 
exam* is oonslderlng ways of plaelng more stress upon writing. 
Slehard Stiles, interview. May 18, 1976. 

Keoneth Lane, GATS represmtatlve and ~seeonda?7 edooatioa Instructor 
at the University of CallfomU, BerkeLoy, interview, Msj^.'SO, 1976. 
5. Sldiird Stiles, "The High School Profielenegr.Seam,'* paper fv 
presented at Third Aanoal Conference and Biddbitlca on Meesiirement and 
Bvaloatloa, £»• Aageles, M IB, 1976. J3' ) 



if the government oixiered a reduction in deliveries of W 
heating oil, how much oil '-rould a fa-ndly get if they had been 
receiving 200 gallons a day? 



a. 170 

b. 185 

c. 200 

d. 230 



A house..^fe will pay the lovest price per ounce for rice if she buys 
it at the store T^ich offers 



a. 12 oz. for UO^ 

b. I'*' oz. for 25 

c. 1 pound, 12 oz. for 85<^ 

d. 2 Tjounds for 99* 



V/hen buying insurance, a r-ole of thumb is that a ^^^^^J. 
about ^of its annual income in life insurance. In addiUon, the 
to?al Sount of life insurance should equal at least ^Ji"!^ , 
SSly's annual income. If the Jones family has a combined annual 
inSme of%15.000. hov much should they invest annually and for 
'.-hat amount of insurance coverage? 



a. $?50 for $60,000 

b. $750 for $30,000 

c. $500 for $60,000 

d. $500 for $30, COO 



Which ounctuation is needed in the ^'oll"*^"!, ^!"**':!*Lho«l 
Joe who is an old friend of mine has ret-orned to our school. 



a. Joet who.... minet 

b. -Joe; :^o.... rriine, 

c. nxinef has 

d. ndne; has 



- - In contrast to the CHSPB atanda the Btacational 

D.v«lopMnt (QB)) • p«pf onftno.-aohi«(V«Bwnt Th.^two 
ar. ooaparad briafly h«re, for if SET 1502 >diilti..laejdjig 
a high ««ihool diploma ohoosa Ather the QEP ^ut. or th. CHSPB 
rottte for c *'**<"<**ff « djfa^ma ea alvalant. 

•Tha GBD ia alao norm-rafwanoad, Tha Boat racant atudy of the 
affix Arf.eL t. Sharon, "Tho Han-Hlgh-SehboL-Gradoata Adult in 
Cellaf. and his Saeeaaa as Predicted ber the OED," Bdueatlonal 
T«atlnB:.:S«rf^ ; W 
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Th« hlgh-tdiool-leveL batteries of GED tests were Introduced 
In 19il'2 laj the EsanLnatlon Staff of the United States Armed. Forces 
Institute to help Iforld War II veterans who had not graduated from 
high school to adjust to dTillan life and resume their educational 
and vocational plans* The use of GSD tests bj veterans willing to 
earn a high school equlvalencqr certificate proved so highly successful 
that state departments of education and colleges in Vjkl began 
eoctending their use to all adults aged 18 and older. The 6B3) 
Certificate is offered in all states and recognised almost without 
exception b7 industryt governmentf other employersf collagesf and 
other organisations as the legal equivalent of a diploma.^ 

In California in 1974, ^3f38'^ batteries of GED*s were given; 
32,627 were coa^leted successfully. (Each batteiy representjs one 
individual^ Of the ^3t38^ tested, 9f06l were military personnai. 
The average age of GED^takers was 23i years. ^7^ of those who 

took the battery were 19 years old or younger.^ Unfortunately, no rccc^^t inx) 
further analysis exists of the racial or sodo-economic character- 
isttcs of GH)-takers*® 



6. Interejvtingly, a growing nonber of states jwv pendt high 
adiool^ stodents under 18.*t6 take' the GBD for early exit fkom 
high school. These states are taking advantage of certain special 
provisions wfaidi allow states to administer the GSD to th0s« :ander 
the Tlnt'Tffl* age. These developments would be extremely asefttl to 
stnitr in fVirther detail. Barry Blgelow, 6ED admlnlstratbr ^ '^SDBr 
teleobone interview, April 8, 1976. Jerry Vtelker, (^ administrator, 
American Coonoil on Education, VaAiagton, D.C., telephone interview, 

April 8, 1976J* v 

7. Annaal OED Statistical Report, 1975* American Council on Biuoation. 

8. Blfclow and Vtalker interviewe, April 8, 1976. Such statistics J 
^bould begin to be gathered, for the issues of approprtji^ 

- ^ ooi^ialsory school attendanoot mtntmnm ooi^pet«cy^ s^^ > - - 

likely to emerge as important polloy issues during the next few years. 
^Information la note o was first brougiii to ^^^i^ 
. : BOTglase^ X^e Law Sclua^ student tov2lv«^ 
; ;.Projeot»f ^ VTfadls .project; analysesf :Vai^ 

''yi^Tii ^ ^fi^' t^ iy echjwl attendances V'- 1^''^, '''"-S'-'J^" ^''''•'^'^'-'v^*^^ '^^-'^w 
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Th« 10*hour GW battery oohslrts of five testsy all of vfaloh 
mast be passed in order to earn the certificate: EogUshy Social 
StadieSf Natural Sdenoesf Llteraturet and Mathematics. Unlllce 
the CHSPE9 the 6ED is a sabJeot«matter examination* The eoqphasls 
in the GED tests is placed on intellectual abili-^ rather than 
textbook«like contmty az^ rather than practical skills such as 
those appearing on the CHSPS* The GED is Intended to demonstrate 
oompetenoj in using generallsatlonsy oonceptSf and ideas* It tests 
for the ability to comprehend axactlyt evaluate criticalljy and 
think clearly about concepts* 

According to Dr* Barloy Sorensen^ Director of Curriculum 
Services for the Alameda County Superintendent of School Sf^ 
eiQtloyers tend to adylse adult Job applicants lacking a high school 
diploma that if they want a diploma they would be better off to 
earn a 6ED cwtlficate rather than go to adult school for a 
regular diploma* This suggestion reflects their increasing distrust 
of the regular diploma as a guarantee of coBQ>etenoy* The 6SD and 
the GHSPE are discussed in greater detail in the section dealing 
with^'employBMnt opportunities (page 13 )* 

The QBP appears to be more demanding than the CHSPS * It is 
eoqpected that if SB 1502 passes» many (of the approximately 4O9OOO 
noted'^aboTe) idio^iad ordinarily "tak^^the Om^ sign up 

9* Barliy Sorensen^ Intenrievy Februaxy 24^ 1976* 
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for the CHSPS. The axtent to i^ch this ^ilft vill oceor will 
depend partly on (1) aeoeptabiU^ of the CHSPB relative to the 
6GD on the part of en^oyers}^ (2) publicity and opinions given by 
the ollitary;^ and (3) policies toward the C&SPS issaed by 
Intftltutlond of po at secondary uduoation* This shifting nOXL 
provide an opportunity for assfal farther studly* the problem 
amplified is the lack of consLsteney in regu irettents for a diploma; 
What ^uld constitute successful completion of a high school education? 



Initial gtatewlda findings 

With the results of the Decimber 1975 and March 1976 exams 
now known, certain findings begin to emergei 

1. Fewer students than anticipated took the exam, 

2, Substantially fewer than 30% passid lt. 



Number eligible 



Number taking 

Jthe .CBSPB 

Number passing 
(percent of those 
who took CHSPB) 



Deoeaber 1975 
roughly 670,000 

12,150 



5.*30 



March 1976 

slightly less than 
670,000 

18,465 



5.976 
(32St)« 



10. OLsoassed in the section dealing with employBent (pagaT 13J. 

11, The Army issaed a atatament accepting the CHSPB "on the same 
basis* aa the OED oertlfieate. Memo from Vlilaon Idles, State 
Saperintendent of Publie Instruotlon, to County and QLstrlot 
Superintendents, February 23, 1976. 

12. Uaoussed in the section entitled '*For the Aeademieally- 
Orianted,'* page • 

13, —Analysts of the questionnaire idilch aooonpanied the Uardk- exam 
hailMt yitn>ean done. A diange in the characteristios of the 
CaSPB-taking population is speculated. More broadlj, firart-timers 
may be a 'Vdff erent breed** Aram subsequmt partloipahts^ iiheth^ 
areidiaaiCsiAjagrt^ This Idea'iilll'be 
■twp§ii^::^BCf^w thejanaljsLs- of ,the Liyenapre- atudent 8nrriy^,._^^ 



Table I on the foUoidng page afaovs the results of the Deoanber 1975 
eacam over the 15 Alameda County sdiool districts containing high 
schools. Note the small percentages* of eligibles' that took the 
eacam and the videly varying pass rates* 

1* Feyer students than anticipated took the exaa . There are 
a number of possible explanations for the small turnout: 

A* Publioity was sparse and uneven * Literature was distributed 
to all high school principals for placement on bulletin boards 
and in school newspapers* Beyond thisy it is unclear the extent 
to which teachers and administrators (1) kneir about the exam; 
(2) offered information to studmts; (3) advised whether to take it* 
Livermore^s two regular high schools (the site of ny stodont 
interview, survey) tseat ad publicity in starkly differing manners* 
One school gave no publicity » apprehensive of large numbers of students 
taking the exam irresponsibly*^ and of resultant revenue losses* 
The other school announced the exam several fU'es on the loud 
speaker and received twice «ts many CHSPE applicant Sy although the 
schools each contain approximately 2^000 students* While concerned 
about revenue losses aiiould students leave early t the latter school 
took a more opm attitude toward infoming^atudmts ofw^ this option* 

Teachers may not have encouraged taking the CHSPE9 because for 
eveiy sucoessftil candidate who leaves high school » state ftuids are 
lost to the districtf and eventually local taxpayor revenueflL-a^ 
will be lost* Teacher layoffs could result*^^ 

John JeUinghausen, coimsalory Livermore High Sohoolf interviewt 
March 15« 1976* 

15* The revenue effects of thai CHSPE are diiscussed more folly in 
the section following the legislative history (page HI)* 
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RESDLTS OF THB FIRST CHSPB 
GIVBI DECEMBER 197S • 
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Souro«: "HSrade Grade Ehrollnent Sumazy as of the Sid of 

the First Month 19?5»76t** iOameda County Saperlntendent 
of Sohools* 

a* Grade 11 and 12 enrollnent is used as closest practioal estimate* 
b» Source: Educational Testing Serriee (Ers)t Berkel^OTt California* 
c» 15 Alameda Coanty public school districts contain high schools* 
Names omitted to presenre confidentiality* 



The 6Kan*taklng maj not bo •neouragad baoause one might 
qdaonlate that students pass bat stay In sdiool oould use the 
oertifleate as leverage to try to Induce teachers to change educa<- 
tlonal offerings. This change in teaching/learning atmosphere 
nay not be considered desirable hy^ school personneL.^^ 

Large-^citj nei^spapers shoved less tendancy to print stories 
about the CHSPE than did suburban or rural newspapers. John Gilroy^ 
the SDB consultant charged idth iopleoimtlng the exaa, believes that 
big-dty editors say not have considered the exam noteworthy 
relatire to other potential education stories.^^ By contrast, 
smaller presses tended to print CHSPE press releases in their 
entirety and on the first or second page. Only 2$ of the 12,150 
CHSPS-takers in Decenber were black; urban newspaper coverage maj 
hare been one contributing factor to this surprisingly snail turnout. 
The test- taking population was composed of a disproportionately m \ \ 
nwBbar of urban students (relatlTe to the number of uzten students 
eUglble to take the CHSPB).^^ 

B« Seventeen-year-olds are already near graduation and may 
not find It worthwhile to take the test. 

C. Students with the greatest likelihood of passing the exam 
are those In college preparatory courses— but rather than wanting 
to take the CHSPB, they prefer to remain In school and complete 
the required courses for traditional graduation. 

O. Tonth unegqsloyment Is high; muay who would want to take 

l5I John Jelllnghansen, Interview, Hareh 13, 1976^ ■ 

17, John Oilroy, SDB, Intervlei^, March 1, 1976. 

18, Ibid. ; 
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the CHSPB option In order to vork or work longer hours nay perceive 
their opportunities as aliust nonexl stent • They remain In high sdiool 
and do not sign up for the exam* 

Parental opposition nay have been stronger than antici- 
pated* This is a speculation not Infomed by evidence, at this point* 

At this early stage* it does not appear that stodenta are 
very anxious to get out of high school through th^ CSSPB door* 
During my student intervlefr survey in Livemorey I Interviewed 20 
students of eligible age lAto knew about the CHSPB but had not taken ity 
asking toward the end of each interview if thay night still take it* 
-13 answered with a straightforward ^no^** as opposed to "^perhapsf** 
^perhapsf if**** or **yes** Friends^ some good cour sesy and *good 
preparation for coUegey"* in that ordery emerge as advantages of 
high school in Livenaore that outweigh the desire to exit early* 

2* Substantially fewer than 50% passed the exam * Why the 
unexpectedly low passing rates? 

A* The CHSPB was givm as a pretest in spring 1975 to a 
sample of second- semester 12th graders^ Although continuation 
school studMts were included in this sampley their scores were not 
used in computing the cutoff point between passing and failing* 
Educable mentally retarded students were not given the 8aiq>le test* 
although many of them receive ragular diplomas* The scores of 
gifted and accelerated studentsy however » were recorded* Hence* 
an upward bias was introduced into the field test * and it was on 
this basis that the 50^ estimate was made* 



B« More juniors azid sophowres than amlors took the exam* 
Statlewidey $1% of all those vibo took the Deeeober exam were Junlorsf 
4^ were soidioiaoresy and 38^ were senior s« As mentioned earlier » 
seniors may tend to stick It out** until graduatlono The LlTemore 
sarr^or corroborates the statewide findings and notes further ^ high 
Incidence of 17-7ear«old juniorsf behind In credltsy taking the 
exam* These factors probably contribute to a lower passing rate 
than antlclT>at6d» In the first placet Juniors and sophomores 
typically perform slightly less well than seniors, and the CHSPE 
was geared to the median second* semester senior* Secondly ^ older 
Juniors lAp are behind In credits may tend to have lower grades 
and place In the lower 50th percentile* 

C* One of the more Intriguing possible explanations concerns 
the types of students attracted to the CHSPE option* One ^type**«« 
the 17-year-old junior behind in credits-- has already bem mentioned* 

Gregorlo expected the profldenqy program to appeal to two 
basic grouos of persons: 

(1) Those of average ability or above ^o do not wrk wall in 
the conventional high school setting and are **borderline dropouts*^ 
^(2)-^ The-'^right but--bored*-w^ 

but who would like to ^p straight to collage without waiting 
for regular high school graduation* -'-9 

It aT>pear8 that the test attracts primarily the interest of students 

in the first group* One Indication: Statewide, more than 1/3 

of those who took the December exam reported that thay were absent 

from Mbool at least one day per week, implying disaffection with 

the conrehtional high school setting*^ 

19# SDK press release #2<K>9 October I9 1975* 

20* A questiohnaire is attached to each exam in an atteo^t to 

discover charaoteristlcs of t^^ CHSPE pop«a 

the appesidlx to the student survey section for a copy of this 

questtoni^ findings from the first CHSPS administraU^^ 

AbsedtMilA Is^^^^ aAed. studmts on this ques1£lBmaire* ^ ' 



An SDK pr«88 ralease of March 30, 1976 r^rta other statewide 
findings based on analysis of the questionnaires accompanying all 
tests: 

• Most young people taking the test on Dec. 20 had one thing In common: 
They wanted to leave school. Eighty-five per cent said they would 
leave high school if they passed the test. This percentage In favor 
of leaving school was the same for those who passed the test and for 
those who didn't. 

f The results of the first test indicate a high correlation between 
success In passing the exam and the amount of education the head of 
the examinee's household has had. The range was from a 38 per cent 
passing rate for those examinees (15 per cent) whose family heads 

did not have high school diplomas to a 60 per cent passing rate for 

the examinees (16 per cent) whose family heads had advanced degrees 

beyond four-year college degrees and/or had teaching credentials. 

The nunter of different schools that the students had attended apparently hal 

no significant effect on whether they would pass the test. (On the 

questionnaire, students indicated whether they had attended from one 

to five-or-more elementary anil from one to five-or-more secondary 

♦ 

schools.) 

Examinees who had droooed comoletelv out of school (10 per cent) had the same 
passing rate as all others. 



• Examinees who Indicated that thev olan to attend a unlvprsity 

or four-year. college "at some future time" (51 per cent of the total) 
had a 52 per cent passing rate— significantly higher than the overall 
rate. However, viewed another way, this figure means that almost 
one-half of the examinees who plan to get a bachelor's degree could 
not pass the test. 

Riles warned that all data from the questionnaires should be Interpreted 
:aut1ously. The 12,150 teenagers who took the test In December came from an 
estimated 670,000 who were eligible to participate. Because the test Is new 
md distribution of Information about 1t around the state was uneven, the persons 
fho took It are not necessarily representative of their age grouo as a whnlP or of 
:hose who will take the test in the future. 

Strlklnglyy only about one-fourth of those who failed the 
December CHSPE and retook It In Harch were able to pass on the 
second try. 



This Introduction has briefly described the factSy lawsf 
content informatlony and initial findings relating to the CHSPE 
program. The reader can already imagine some of the potentially 
dramatic implications and unintMded consequmces associated tith 
the prograa« Throughout the remainder of this work such issues 
and questions will be raised. 

The next section recounts the legislative history of the 
CHSPS. The following section esqilalns the effect of the 
CBSPS on the school district's revenues within California's 
present school finance ^ystm. The budgetaxy Impact at the 
community college level and upon the tftate as a whole also is 
discttssedt soseiihat In the form of speculation. 



T.TOTflLATIVB HISTORr: 
i| ^ttHT.Tfl PQLTCT MAJCES STRANGE BEDFHJX3WS 

The California BducaUon Code is burdened with internal 
complexities regarding compulsory education requirements at the 
seeondazy level. According to widely held belief, California 
requires schooling up to the age of 18— one in only five states 
with this requirement; most states make pubUc education compul- 
sory only to the age of l6. 

In reality, no part of the CaUfornia Education Code states 
that everyone must attend school from six to 18. Sectioa 12101 
requires everyone to attend school from six to l6. Section 12551 
requires all l6-to-l8-year-olds to go to school at least four 
hours per week. Section 12553 sUpulates that oveiyone must 
go to school from l6 to 18 for at least 15 hours per week if they 
"cannot give satisfactory proof of regular employment." "Regular 
employment" is not defined in the Code. The State Department of 
Education suggests 30 hours per week as a rule of thumb. 

In referring back to page 3 of this study, one notes that 

the basic, xsosltively- stated Code requirement is attendance upon 

aantlBuation school— not attendance -upon a regular school, which 

would make the Code much ea«ier^to underiStandr. According Ho ; John = 

Oilroy of the State Department of Education, 

... almost no one ever stops to reflect that the only 
'recrtilreaent for unemcdoyed kids over 16 is 15 hours per week 
oPcontiauation school , that all students who stay in regcJ^T 
high school after reaching age l6 are doing so on the technical 
legality of regular school as an exemption from continuation 
school— instead of the other way around, as most people 
assume.^ 

1. Letter from John Oilroy, April 21, 197^. ^^^^^^ 
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Etrly In 1972 former State S«iator Steven Xeale introduced a 
bin uhleh sLnply would have lowered the age of compuiaoiy school 
attendance to l6. At the time. Senator Arlen Gregorlo— whose 
Interest in educaUon tended to take the general position that the 
student should have as much choice with respect to his own education 
as pracUcable~ had as his administrative assistant Joto Qilroy, 
a former high school teacher who shared and helped clarify many of 
Gregorio's general views on education. 

the Teale bill died in committee under strong opposition 
from the education lobhyt but three developments took place*which 
kept alive the notion of giving students under 18 a greater degree 
of choice: 

(1) Gregorio and Gilroy had held conversations with consultants 
to the Senate Education Committee and with Russell Kent, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of San Mateo County. Research revealed that 
be age l6 there was little the law could actually do to make a 
youth attend school. According to the Welfare 4 Institutions Code,^ 
a truant youth could be made a ward of the court— but in actuality 
the Juvenile Justice system does not enforce the truancy rules. 
Therefore, a student l6 or older found to be la school logically 
wms likely to be there by his own (at leatft tacit) ehoice* or 
because his parents •Hiouldn't let him leave* and he heeded their 
preference. In diort, a degree of real choice apparently already 
eociflted for ouurqr youths under 18« 

2. California Welfare and Institutions Code t Sec* 601.1(b) • 



(2) Gr«gorlo had aqpant nioh time In high sohoole in his district 
and vas troublad to note that students in large numbers were cutting 
elasses or alcipping school altogether. 

(3) Gregorio urns Senate floor manager of a bill introduced tqr 
Assemblyman Paul Priolo that would create full legal adulthood 
at age 18*^ This bill did pass* and then-GoTemor Reagan signed 
it into law. Logicallj, with 21 now ^econing<^ Id, might not 18 
*n>ecome" 16T 

Qregorio and Gilroy then focused on the last two jears of 
high sdiool as an area for potential legislative change* Thegr 
wiAed to legislate incmtlTes for the high school administration 
to make schooling more '^meaningful'* to students and thereto reduce 
absenteeism and eLsrate the quality of education. 

On March 15« 1972, Gregorio introduced SB 1112. This bill 

re-introduced Teale*s bill reducing comnulsory education to age 16. 

Ihe more was simply to get a bill into the legislative process; 

it could always be amended. Introduction of SB 1112 aroused the 

same opposition that fought Teale*s Mil: 

California Teachers Association (CTA) 
California Federation of Teachers (CRT) 
Association of California School Administrators (ACSA)v 
California Sohool Board Association (CSBA) 
State Board of Bduoatloq/ State Department of Biucation 
under Superintendent vnison Riles. 

These oomprlsCf for the most party the "education lobby** in California* 

Individual school districts also wrote in opposition* 



3. AB 2887 » 1971; signed into law in 1972. 
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Thm bm«fLotal effect: NhM SB 1112 vae amended to beeoae a 
■ore consenratlve aeaearey as Gregorio axid Gllroy had Intended to 
dOy these groups ceased to regleter opposition and were essmtlally 
neutral for the rest of its course through the legislature. Their 
neutrality, howev^er, steaaed froa a ai sunder standing of the taill* 
Beeause of the coaplexity of the California Bluoation Godet aost 
of the education loVtj thought the aaended taill applied only to 
etudents in continoatlon school* This clearly nas not the intent, 
and Gregorio took pains to explain the aaended hill. However, the 
misunderstanding reaained* 

SB 1112 as aaended: 

1« Bade it the student* s option to enroll in a continuation 
high sdiool« 

2« broadened student onportunities to^go to regional occupational 
training centers, iriiieh teach specific Job dcills« 

3« provided too other options for l6-and-17-year-olds vfao could 
flbow thsy vera codqpetent at basic skills* The students nould 
first haTe to pass a test adaini stared locally but drawn up 
tgr the state (the bill required the State Oepartaent of Blu^ 
cation to haTe a test ready in 1975) # If a student passed the 
test and \t he had parental peraission, he could leave high 
sdiool and enroll in the local coaaunity college* Or he 
could sLoqdy quit school, again with parental pend salon* 

Gregorio* s intent if^s that the eocaaination be an alternative 

speoifically for-the^^averageiior above student lAo is **tumed'off - 

unmotivated, and generally serving seat tlae to get his diploaa* 

At this point, toward aid-1972, two groups appeared to fight 

SBbaT 1 1? f ^partl, ouUrly, the.^rof iciMoyt/ exaa.^^ 

(1) HAACPf in the fora of one representative, Vema Canson, who 

personally opposed the proficiency exaa provisloh* Sie beOLieved 

^« Conversations with John Gilroy and Gerald Bayward, April, 1976« 
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that the state had a resnonsibility to ensure that children received 
a comnlete education ud to the time of traditional graduation. 
If the state failed to enforce this, youth would be denied the right 
of a basic education. Pursuant to her conimlttee testi^nony^ Leonard 
Carter^ western director of the NAACP nationally, wrote Gregorio 
a letter of opposition. In reairty, tne NAACP considered this a 
low-priority issue, and aside from Canson's expressions of oppo- 
xtion, the NAACP was not a major force in the legislature. 
(2) California Rural Legal Assistance (CRLA) was a major force in 
the legislature. The group already had general sympat'^iy from many 
liberal legislators. CSLA opoosed the exam because"iiie certificate 
of TDroficiency to be awarded was not to be considered the equivalent 
of a high school dioloma. Basically, however, CRLA and Gregorio 
were on good terms, and the '•equivalent-to-a-dioloma" issue could be 
made a negotiable one. CRLA was advised to "cool it" for the time 
being in the interest of keeping the bill alive. The proficienpy exam 
was to be presented as a conservative approach, a marginal, change. 
Oiftoe^it <'P»8sed> as vsuch, . thG«4iplaEna«±;SSuaH^auld~be¥reco^ 

5 

The proficiency exam could be called a "round issue." It 
produced an unusual patterr; of coalitions, each coalition containing 



John Gilroy, Intervioiry March 8, 1976 



within it widely differing reasons for voting as it dldm This is 
a rather co^nmon characteristic of the legislative process. A bill 
will grt its '•ays'* votes for nearly as many different (often 
clashing) reasons as individuals who voted for it. Her©» basically i 
is ho'»' coalitions stood on the CHSPS: 

Civil rights-libertarian. For ^ XSS ON 

adniinizing compulsory education. CHSPE 
Gregorio. 



LIBERALS 



CONSSRVA-^ 
TIVSS 



Sducation should be a requirement 

for all young, people and. a fxilly- „ NO ON 

met responsibility of the state. CilSPE 
NAACP. 



Why should the taxpayers support 

an essentially useless last year of YES ON 

high school? Let the students out CHSPE 

if they can show competency and want 

to leave* Reagan. Department of Finance* 

The young oeoole are really crying 

out for a better education, and NO ON 

they belong in school. CHSPE 



This was a case of'strange bedfellows. The Senate P^ssfgi the 
bill by a vote of 21 to 20. Each side was made up "of ro.^^^y. half 
••liberals'* and half "conservatives. At all other sites in the 
legislative process the bill took a smooth, uneventf til course and' 
aroused little or no debate. 
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An amendment was written Into SB 1112 that would assore the 
approval of the Department of Finance and the Governor: The 
eommnnlty colleges were to aoeept saocessfol exan-takersf bat only 
to a oeUii^ of one percent of their total individual enrollment. 
Ken Hall of the Department of Finance saw this as the way to enable 
the state to save money through this exam option. A one percent 
ceiling would minimise state outlays to "the more e^^mslve"* 
coomnnity colleges and pex^ups effect long run savl^ngs to the state^ 
he thought. Hall advised proponents of SB 1112 that without the 
one peroent clause* the Governor might well not sign. 

The Department of Finance did not fully understand the issue* 
according to Hayward* who negotiated with the Department on this 
item. It apparently did not occur to the Department that by 
potentially "^moving up** the schooling process one or two yearsf 
savings would accrue to the state. 

, . « ** » ■ 

;.The blLL;was signed on December 21 9 1972. It had passed 
with little voiced concern from the education lobby— as a conser- 
vative approach to a marginal reform in compulsoxy education. 
Ihe^i^rea aoning^f the ""author wa-e^^that^'Student s^HWOuld^'^now-be ^^giveo^ 
an official choice: If they passed the exam^ this would alert 
high school teachers and administrators to improve the'^quality^f 
lltb^and^^l2thi grade^.^(facation vso^^that^ 

incentive to stay in school. Students dissatisfied with s<diool 

would be able to leave; the schools would lose revenuest and eventually 



high school toachers would face layoffs. Gragozdo eaq>ected few 

studsnts to take the examt axid he stated this expectation throtighout 

the legislative process. He expected, tvo "^types'* to take it; 

1« narginal students who potentially would drop out; 
2« the **bright but bored. 

i 

Thus 9 the billy presented and perceived as a conservative 
approach** and calling for time rather than money* * passed without 
arousing heated conflict. It passed for widely disparate reasonsy 
was misunderstood by major actorsy and was given little thought 
with respect to long run implications. 

Two changes were to be made, nov that the bill was passed: 

1. Make a CHSPE certificate the legal equivalent df a high school 
diploma. 

2. Eliminate the l^S-of- enrollment ceiling at the community college 
level. 

1. SB 52 of 1973 was introduced by Senator Gregorio and advocated 

• { 

as a merely technical follow-uo to the successful S3 1112* 
••rjrovides that such certificate shall be equivalent to a high school 
dioloma.** Originally, the bill had stated, conservatively, that 
-^en the student turned 13 his certificate of proficiency would be 
considered equivalent to the diploma** this in order td get the 
bill passed, thought the proponents. Actually, once in the Assembly 
Education Committee, Chairman Leroy Greene asked pointedly, •♦If 
it^s a diploma when he turns 18, why i isn't it a diploma when he 
gets it?"^ The change nas made at that point, the bill passed the 
Assembly, returned to the Senate for an easy, unquestioning approval, 
and Governor Reagan signed it td.thout comment. 



2« SB 470 of 1975 f Introduced Iqr Gregorio, removed the Unit on 
oonmanity eollege enrollment: community colleges now mast admit 
*any person possessing a high school 4iploma or the equivalent 
thereof.** IMs passed in the legislature and was signed without 
comment by Governor Brown* Again » the problem was eoqdaining to 
the Departmtfit of Finance that by potentially eliminating a year or 
two of schooling 9 substantial savings could accrue to the state. 

Sarly in 1^75 the State Deoartment of Sducation had drawn up 
a proficiency exam but asserted that there was no money to administer 
the test. The author and key proponents had vaguely assumed that 
the schools would somehow sinoly give the exam at no cost. No^*^ that 
it ^'-as the equivalent of a high school diploma » it took on heightened 
isignificance» and security would have to be ensured. Serry Hayward, 
consultant to the Senate Sducation Coxmoitteey went to the Department 
of Finance" to ask about an appropriation. He pointed out the 
potential long-run savings to the state if substantial numbers of 
students enter community college early and connlete post- secondary 
education early. An agreement was reached: A loan would be issued : 
to the State Deoartment of Sducation to administer the exam. 
It would be paid back eventually throtigh aoolicahtif ees of : no rao^ 
than $10. The Deoartment of Finance urged the fee partly to induce 
the student to take the exam seriously. 



In legislation this ppooosal basically became SB 12^3 of 1975. 



The amount of the loan was $2^3,000. As it turned out, once enacted. 
The Department of 2iucation used the loan noney to contract out with 
the Educational Testing Service (EIS) for test administration. 

The exam is now in its. f irst school year of administration and 
has the open endorsement of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Wilson Riles. 

SB 1502 of 1976, introduced by Gregorio, makes further changes 
Tn the Calif or3i^^^ 

1. Ties the eligibility for taking the exam to school years completed, 
rather than to the student chronological age» It makes the exam 
"available to oersons 17 years of age or older (emphasis added) , 

or to any person vho hss been enrolled in the 10th grade for one 
year or more, or vho vill -complete one year in the 10th grade during 
the semester in which the next examination will be given. 

2. Requires only one exam to be given in each of the fall and 
spring semesters. Four exams per year had been :lanned, but this 
would be too curibersome to administer. Allows one axam 1x3 be given 
during the summer^. 

3« Requires results to be known not less than two weeks before the 
end of the semester. This is to ease, administratively, the timing 
of the transition between high school and community college* 
It Trf.ll increase the probability that the student will stay in 
high school at least long enough to complete the semester and avoid 
the possibility of simply quitting immediately and getting ••incompletes' 
or ••F's.*' 

^. Imxxj ses re-enroUment limitations on students who have left 
school as a result of having taken and^ passed the CHSPE. Soecifically, 
such student? may re-enter once, but if they^ leave ^ high school again- 
on the basis of their proficiency certificate, "the district may ' 
deny (them) re-enrollment iintil the beginning of the next semester. »• 

This bill too is exoected to pass fairly smoothly. 



To eondudoy the legislative history of the high school 
profieiencT* eocam is noteworthy for its relatively unquestioned t 
quiet course based on ml sunder standing. Its author and ksy pro* 
ponents adopted a low profile and saw it through as a conservative 
marginal diange. Legislators apparently gave little thought to 
the TX>t6ntlally draoatio effects of the CHSPE upon 

1. the eoononics of California's school finance aysttfi; 

2. the stizdents thenselves and the their perception of and 
action upon opportunities cpen to them; 

3« the^aracter of Mgh school aixi post* secondary curriculum; 
parentSf employersf and other institutions of higher education 

Their lack of forethought reflected that of the education lobby. 

In the neact section I shall analyze the effect of the CHSPS 

upon the sdiool district budget, the communilQr coUeget and the 

state* s education expenditures in thef'^long run. 
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•■ .. BSyEWJE IMPUCATIOHS OF THE GHSPB 

In order to understand the budgetary effect upon the school 
district of the CHSPE— T-rtiat happens, for instance, when a Junior 
who passes the exaa leaves school in the middle of the Junior 
year— it is necessary to understand the California school finance 
^stem.^ In oarticular, I shall describe the '♦revenue limit" 
system and the "foundation program."* 

The largest single source of money for public elementary 

and secondary education in California is local property taxes. 

During the past few years, under the nefw^ school finance law^ known 
2 

as SB 90, the state share has increased somewhat; but more than 
half of school funds in California still come from local revenues. 
Despite its dependence on local revenues, the stem is not charac- 
terized by a great deal of local autonony. School districts 
are ministerial agents of state government and have no authority 
over citizens except as authorized by the state. 

The system of revenue limits took effect with the 1973-7^ 
school year, upon enactment of SB 90. The new law limited the amount, 
of revenue that a school district could raise from local taxes 
by settings a state-plus-local dollar amount ceiling . or "revenue - 
limit" per pupil. The system does not consider ary ststte or 
federal categorical funds a district might receive. 



1. A key source used is Aaron Gurwitz, The California School 
Finance System , Stanford University, June 19, 1975. 

2. SB 90, "The Property Tax Ri^olef Act of 1973," Cal. ja. Code 

:;r ■••.:;Sec.;20907.;. ' ', • " ' ' ' ' • , 

f^anUJL*^ basic ai^ts of the Cklltwrd^ 

EKLC 



The state establishes revenue limits for local school districts 
and in so doing regulates local revenue raising. How? Briefly t 
each year, for each district, an upper limit of exoenditure per 
unit of avenge daily attendance (ADA)^ is calculated. This revenue 
lifldt is multiplied by the total ADft for the district. Expected 
state aid payments are subtracted, and this new figure is the total 
revenue-raising ceiling for the district for that year. This 
ceiling amount is then divided by the assessed valuation of the 
district in $100«s of dollars, and the result is the maximum tax rate 
the district is allovred to levy that year. The tax rate may be 
increased above this level only by a soecial vote of the district's 
residents. 

The revenue limit is composed of (1) the state- fUnded share, 
and (2) the locally raised share. 

(1) The state share is determined by calculations made as part of 
the state foundation program, to be explained shortly. Briefly, 
the state share consists of basic aid— a fixed $125 per pupil- 
plus, for some school districts, a supplemental amount of equali- 
zation aid . 

(2) The local share is that amoxxnt raised by the local tsxpayevs. 

To illustrate, the 1976-77 revenue limit for the Oakland 
Unif ie*-School District is^estimated to.be .$1,2^3 pel?: pupil. . 
$125 ^All be the state share, as Oakland is eligible only for basic 
aid. $1,118 will be the local share. A maximum tax rate w.lXl be 



3. This term is the average number of children in school in the 
district every day for. a period of time, a minimum of 175 daye 
in California. 

EKLC 
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computed and l:npos6d on the di strict » so as not to raise more than 
$1,118 per pupil. 

The role of the state foundation program 

One element of the revenue li-nit system which plays a key role 
in determining both the state share (directly) and the local share 
(indirectly) should be discussed. This is the state foundation 
program. The state share of public school finance in Caifornia 
-has come from state general tax revenues and has- been apportioned 
to local districts under a variety of laws and regulations. The 
largest apportionment is the foundation program. 

The California State Department of Education (SDS) calculates 
the cost of providing a "ndnimum acceptable level" of educational 
services per pupil. This amount is the foundation level. Separate 
amounts are figured for elementazy districts> high school districts, 
and unified districts. For example; the state foundation, level in- 
197^-75 was $852 per ADA for unified school districts. Once the 
level has been determined, the state basic aid and equalization aid 
payments to districts are calculated, using a formula which takes 
into -account both the individual district* s needs and its ability 
to pay. 

Many school districts choose to spend substantially more than 
thB'stiite foundation" amount pez^^ADA. Fo^'^'exampie-'i the^^evenue^ 
limit of the Berkeley Unified School District wa per ADA, 

$708 more than the $852 state foundation level. / 
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Two tynes of state aid payments are distributed under the title 
••foundation program.^ These are basic aid and equalization aid. 

(1) Basic aid. Each local school district, rich or poor, receives 
basic aid in the amount of $125 per ADA per school year. 

(2) Saualization aid. Many districts are eligible for additional 
aid. The commutation of equalization aid entitlements proceeds as 
follows: 

a. Compute the sum of basic aid ($125) plus what is called 

''.^.^^^^^^^^..^^^-^^ is a computational number only. 

The law specified some tax rates to be used for this computation 
alone, and these hypothetical rates are multiplied by the actual 
assessed valuation of the district to obtain "district aid." 
The folloT^ng are the computational tax rates used: 

Elementary school district $2.23 per $100 assessed valuation 

High School district $1.64 « » « 

Usually, in reality the local district taxes itself substantially 
more heavily. A.-non.^ Alameda County school districts containing 
high schools, 1975-76 tax rates range from $2.70 to $7.30.^ 
Thus the sum of basic aid plus "district aid" is computed, to see 
whether that sum "brings the district up" to the foundation level. 

b. Squallzation aid is: 
Zero if (basic aid + district aid) is greater than the -foundation; 
[foundation . (basic aid + district aid)] otherwise. 
The amounts of state aid are essentially independent of the district's 
actual tax rate. 

4. Superintendent of Schools of Alameda County. Annual Repeat of 
Financial Transactions. 1975, p. 5. These are total school district 
.. .tax. r^tes. 

o 
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To su.Tunari2e, the foundation level is intended to represent 
the cost of a ndnimal acceptable education. The state is willing 
to guarantee a Dortion of that foundation level (at ieast $125) 
to every student in the state. 

V/lthin a single unified school district containing elementary 
and high school levels, one level may be entitled to equalization 
aid while the other is considered a "basic aid" recipient. How? 
A unified district has a single tax base. Yet its elementary 

level may have t',dce the ADA that its high school level has. 

The elementary level must suoport more nutjils given the tax base. 
There will be some likelihood that the elementary level receives 
equalization money while the high school level gets only basic aid; 
or the elementary level Td.ll receive more equalization aid than 
the high school level. The chart on the following page shows the 
amounts of equalization aid received by each Alameda County school 
district containing high schools. 

Both basic aid and equalization aid go into the school district's 
overall operating budget. Sjualization aid is not distributed 
soecifically to the level (elementary or high school) which is formaUy 
entitled to, equalization aid., I4k«4s»y: sfeiWaid:;.payntB«tw»laBte 
due to students' leaving the school district are removed from the 
overall onera ting-' budget-. Both basic aid and equalization, aid are„ 
lost '.Then a student leaves .school.. ThQ.-^lo^^^s^dl^s^iiyi3^^ 
and, at least in the short run and at least for large districts, is 
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MDST nrSTRICTS RBSKEVE B31JALI2ATIOM FPNDS 
Hittaligatlon Aid Per ADA. 1975»76 
SLamantazy High Sdiool 



DlgtrtLot 




Latrol 


AlAMda Unified 


♦19* 


• $91 


Albaiv^ UiiL£L«l 




3 


AflUtdor High Soh« DLst, 


— 


323 


B«rk«iLigr Unlfiad 






Caaftro VaUigr Unlfisd 


160 


48? 


Omt Uniflad 


«• 


M 


Fr«noat Unlfltd 


37* 


*33 


Baynard UnLf l«d 




302 


LiTarmor* Jt, Unifiad 


445 


*16 


nmmik UnLflad 


*6l 


*81 


Um Baran (Jniflad 


250 




Oakland Unifiad 


107 




Piadaont Unified 






San Laandro Unifiad 






Ban Loranso Unifiad 


183 


372 



Co— onlty Collage Amunt BtiQallsatLon 
Dlgtrlots / Aid POT ADA 

F^M0iit«N6mrk $5^ 
PoralU 581 
South County 



Hotoa: 

!• Ihils^iqiatatton is basad on the flrrt^paribd rapbrt^of^ 
attandAnoo (ADA ftoa July It 1975 to Dae. 3If 1975)« 

Zm Coqpiutatlons exbludo ''dafinad Adults*** For apportionnant 
purpoMs a /^daflnad adult** aaans angr paraon idio has attained 
his 21at birthday on or boforo Sapt, 1 or Fab, 1 of the aaneater 
fdr^vhidr he^le anroUedf^ and^vfao haa^^enrolled^^in^leae^ 
10 pariodi oT /K) oLntttea M 

3* Ko ^te aid la allowed for the ADA of the Regional Ocoo* 
patlonal Centar/ptograa or the Claasea for Adalta idiidi exceed 
the ^ Inorease over last yearns ADA, (The 5^ **cap**,) . 



3ouree: Alameda County Superintendent of Si^oolsy Bualneaa Offioot 
prepared April 26^ 1976» 
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not reflected in an '•elementary level** budget reduction or a "high 
school levaL" budget reduction specifically. In the long run, 
hoT-rever, if most of those leaving are high school students vrtio have 
passed the CHSPE, budget reductions at the high school level can 
be eacpected. Further, small districts may have to respond to 
funding losses in the short run, esoecially small districts that 
receive large amounts of equalization aid. 

The concepts of "foundation level," "basic aid" and "equalization 
aid** have been introduced to exx^lain the state share of the revenue 
limit— $125 or more per pupil. The relevance of these features idJJ. 
become apparent when we discuss school district revenue effects 
when substantial numbers of high school students leave early, as 
they may under the CHSP3. ^•fe no*-' return to the subject of how the 
revenue limit is derived. 

Calcul^t^ nar tha revenue limit 

In 1973-7^ an initial revenue limit was- calculated for each 
school district according to a formula based on actual assessed 
valuation as of 1972-73. That initial formula no longer is used; 
it- wais* intwided^only ' to-..orov±dera - ba^stswpox^ whtctotw^ 
new system. After 1972-73 the revenue limit became indeoendent of 
the district's assessed valuation and dependent only upon changes 
In^AOiUARsac^esxt. tov^yeaxw BrlBSLyi alI^di«taEict^;nha»o^bee»^a 
to increase their revenue limits, but some districts are allowed 
to increase their limits by more than others. Those districts 
whose revenue limits remain below the foundation level are allowed 
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to Increase their revenue limits at a rate of up to 15^ per year. 
Those above the foundation level may increase at rates of up to 
6i oer year. Sach year, the resulting revenue limit per ADA is 
multiolied by the number of tid^ to get the first com-:.utation of 
the final revenue limit. Thus, the revenue limit is deoendent 
only upon changes in ADA year by year. The table on the following 
page reoorts the revenue limits for all those school districts 
in Alameda County containing high schools. The table shows how 
the revenue limits have increased from 197^-75 to 1975-76. 

A second calculation is made in cases in which school district 
enrollment has declined from the previous year by more than 1^. 
An adjustment to the formula is involved. SB 220 of 1975, enacted- 
as an amendment to S3 90, provides for this adjustment. Pursuant 
to S3 220, the ADA for oumoses of comouting the revenue limit 
may be increased by 75% of the actual decline in ADA, orovided 
the decline is greater than 155, multiplied by the revenue limit 
per ADA. 

As an example, suopose the revenue limit for a district is 
$1,125 -ser'ADA. Subtracting the state portion of $125 » the local 
share™ is- $1*000. Duping_1975.-76 ADA declines from 15,000 to 
14,500; 500 students have left. Some of these are high school 
students who have passed- the CHSPSTi Since this loss^exweeds.!^, 
th«v755t.offset rule holds. It is as if only 125 students (25^ 
of 500) had left. As far as the local revenue side of the revenue 
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REyaPE LIMITS 
— P«F ilDA— 



QLstriet 




1975-76 


ilaaeda Uniflad 


$1027.31 


$U03.87 




1122.65 


U94.49 


iUttdor High 




1255.25 


BtkAvf Utdfiad 


1560.43 


1609.20 


Castro VaUogr Unlflad 


952.30 


M33.24 


fitttry Uni£l«d 


2792.55 


2819.80 


Fraiiont UnLflod 


912.22 


995.79 


Baywmrd Unlfiad 


939.78 


1021.52 


LLvvrnore Jt. Unlflad 


937.08 


1060.17 


Vm Ba^an Unified 


1075.13 


U49.22 


H«wark Unifiad 


1050.00 


1129.23 


Oaklaod aoiflad 


UI6.59 


U88.71 


PiadMnt Utdfiad 


1405.32 


1466.94 


San Laandro Unifiad 


1299.08 


1357.66 


San Loranso Unifiad 


910.92 


994.58 



Somcmt Anmal Report of Plnaneial Trusactlohs * Alaaa^ 
County Soptfintondant of SdioolSf 1975* 
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Unit is concerned, the loss In revenue >dll not be $1,000 x 500 
but only $250 x 500. S3 220 does not aoply to the state share, 
which is lost in its entirety T^en individuals leave. The table 
on the following page indicates enrollment changes for the fifteen 
Alameda County school districts containing high schools. Snroll- 
ment changes are noted for the high school populations as well as 
for the entire district populations. 

(For a moment looking back at table, p» li, the final column, 
••number passed as a percent of total enrollment," is the rd-evant 
percentage relating to the CHSP2. On average over the Alameda 
County districts containing high schools, there exists the potential 
for a tenth of 1% of total ADA to leave early because of- the 
CaSP3— as of the first test administration on December 20, 1975. 
If many of those '-'ho oass choose to remain in high school, the 
imoact of the CHSP2 itself on declining enrollments will be 
negligible.) 

The rationale for this SB 220 adjustment is that the district, 
upon losing $1,000 in local revenue (olus $125 from the state) 
due to a student leaving, cannot reduce its operating expenses 
corresporrfingljr. FoV instance, the district"; upon losing 2^; 
high school students who have passed; the CHSPS, cannot, si/^.pljc^ lay 
off one teacher. By contrast, if the high school gains 24 new 
stiadtots; it^i's-liki^iy tSTut they can be ol^ced in; ejdlsting classes 
T^thout the need to hire another teacher. From the budgetary 
standpoint, it is easier to add than to lose students, according 
to budget analysts for the Berkeley and Oakland unified school 
districts. The adjustment eases the special budgetazy difficulties 



MP ST MSTRICTS ARE EXPERIENCINS DBCLIMIfP EMBDLLMENTS 

Etarollment Chargas Over Thr»e Years* 
Dlgtrlot Totals 



Distxaet 


1973-74 


1974-75 


% Chansa 


1975-76 


i Chai 


iOamada Unified 


11385 


UO7O 


.2.8 


10782 


-2.6 


iabaiqr Unified 


2182 


2206 


+1.1 


2234 


+1.3 


Anador High 


'H83 


4476 


+7.0 


4708 


+5.2 


Bericeley Unified 


1^230 


1379^ 


-3.1 


12970 


-6.0 


Castro Valley Unified 


7575 


7190 


-5.1 


6828 


-5.0 


Baery Unified 




604 


+22.3 


582 


-3.6 


Freoont Unified 


32603 


32O69 


-1.6 


31^7 


.2.1 


Bayward Unified 


2i»089 


23286 


-3.3 


22886 


-1.7 


LlTenore 'Jt« Unified 


14222 


14569 


+2.4 


14588 


+0.1 


Hewark Unified 


9544 


9366 


-1.9 


8576 


-8.4 


Vmi Haven Unified 


7812 


8065 


+3.2 


>9l67 


+13.7 


Oakland Unified 


56661 


55066 


-2.8 


54286 


-1.4 


Piednont Unified 


2521 


2534 


-K).5 


2<»48 


-3.4 


San Leftndro UitLilad 


8533 


8190 


J^.O 


7955 


-2.9 


San Lormso Unlflod 


12954 


12314 


-4.9 


11712 


-4.9 



a« Snrollnent as of the first school month* s end* 
b« Froa the previous year* 

Source; Annual Report of Pinanolal Transactions * Alameda County 
Superintendent of Schoolst &975« 
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i pf^Y^nnfwf flhawpp*. ovar Three Yoara 
Subtotal for Grados 9-12 

biatrlgt 1973-74 1974-75 i Change 12Z5=Zi ^ 



a^ TTm4 #4 Atfl 

AXani6na unxxxM 




3439 


-1.4 


3417 


-0.6 


AlDaiqr unxxieci 




723 


+1.3 


721 


-0.3 


jUBanOr nlgn 




4476 




4708 


+5.2 


« —.1- ^ ■ - Aft - 

B^kelagr uniriaa 


in Oft 




+1-2 


4066 


-4.3 


Castro Vallegr uniflaa 


2995 


7A<7 


-4 6 

t 


2748 


-3.8 

✓ • 


. ■ ^a 1 

Qiary unirLad 






+23 -dv 


220 


-2.2 


Traoont uninaa 






+. 5 


10686 


+3.3 


Hayward. unxnaci 


fOUf 


7422 


-2.4 


7426 




Llvaraora JX* unixiaa 






46-7 


4392 


+2.1 


Heirark Unifiad 


2772 


2796 


+0.9 


2153 




Mair HaTaa Unlfiad 


1879 


2022 


+7.6 


2881 


442.5 


OakXand Unlflad 


15951 


15915 


-0.2 


15828 


-P.5 


Piadnont Unlflad 


914 


930 


+1.8 


923 


.0.8 


San Laandro Unlflad 


3120 


2952 


-5.4 


2916 


-1.2 


San Loranao Unlflad 


4893 


4422 


-5.8 


4261 


-3.6 




that acconnany a decline in enrollment. This generosity is funded 
by the local taxpayers. For a theorietical discussion of school 
district costs and the effect of an enrollment decline^ see the 
addendum to this section. 

(The 1% provision may be criticized for the "notch" effect 
it produces. What about the district that contin;ially loses Just 
less than 1% per year? It ^^11 always miss out on the 75^ offset— 
unless it were to create an incentive for certain students to leave^ 
in order to get itself over the l^ notch. It could also manipulate 
excused and unexcused absence records to arrive at a lower ADA. 
Furthermore, district receiving substantial amounts of state equali- 
zation aid> in losing the. full amount, are disadvantaged relative 
to the wealthier "basic aid" districts.) 

The annually adjusted revenue limits together^/d.th formula 
adjustments for declining enrollment, constitute the total revenue 
limit. To recapitulate, from this revenue limit is subtracted the 
amount of state aid. The remainder is divided by the district's 
assessed valuation to determine a tax rate~ the maximum tax rate 
^ich may be levied on oroperty in the distirict. The residents 
of anjr^ school district may vote to raise this rate through an 
override? such efforts a'ooear to have small orobability of success 
currently, a s t-xoayers--increa singly resist great er school spendings. 

"We dbn* t^^want" t6o much^ profrctency!"^ " 

It is vrithin this school finance system that the budgetary 
impact of the CHSPS is felt. Students leaving high school early 
5. No one actually has said this to me in earnest. 
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^^pM'TiioTesmi declines in enrollment. Prior to SB 90, only the state V 
aiare was lost in cases of declining enrollment; no local revenues 
had to be lost. Pursuant to SB 90 and until SB 220, both the 
entire state and local shares were lost. 

Currently, in districts experiencing a decline in enrollment of 
1^ or less, the exit of successful CHSP3 candidates translates 
to ''ounishment.** The entire revenue limit is lost, but costs do 
not decline correspondingly in the short run. Institutional 
constraints exist which prevent teachers from being laid off. 
Teacher layoffs probably would take place by the seniority system. 

And thog Q laid off arg.;ilkely to be roGent ly^hly^i minoritl^ft,- 

a potential violation of ''affirmative action." Therefore, rather 

than laying off anyone, the district would rely on attrition*.; 

In .the 'long-run,- when rthe^.numbers taking and passing the CHSPE 

and leaving can be predicted, costs and revenues will move toward 

stabilization at a lower level. If 755^ is enough to serve this 

purcose, then supposedly the school districts involved wuld not 

be concerned about the CHSPB. 

Ify researches reveal a disincentive on the part of school 

districts to encourage students to take the exam and especially to 

leave school as a result of passing it.^ The disincentive has been 

expressed in Oakland, Livermore, and Berkeley, the districts in 

which ^personal int ervlews:wlth dlstzlct^^level. andts^^ 

administrators were held. Opinions vary school hy school, however. 

. 4-o2*ef erred reoonmendation nade: Leave day school bat'^^o to r^n^^ 
Wl^ Beslda freeliig the student's day, hig^ 
Is woli l9S8 eostly to the seho^ 
F^r Instanoe: No etrtraettxricular aotlri^ 
night fliehool teaehers are the hour for iJnb^^^ss I^ 

rocelvo no fringe benefits* Teit full credit toward th^ 
In a senise, night' school ''sabsidises^ day school. 
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Within the Livermore Unified School District are two regtilar high 
schools 9 each containing roughly 2^000 pupils. One high school 
administration expresses a strong disincentive; the other, while 
somewhat concerned about the revenue effect, openly publicizes 
the exam and does not discourage students' acting uoon it with 
the revenue effect in mind, IVhen a disincentive is found, the 
revenue effect is one major reason, exoressei in terms of insti- 
tutional constraints and fear of teacher layoffs, 

A recommendation may be in order for a proposal to reduce the 
financial disincentive. Some perceive that the early leaving of a 
successftil CHSPS candidate should be taken as an accomplishment 
of the school district. They feel that the district should not 
be ••punished" and perhaps even given a bonus. In this type of 
scenario, retained or bonus funds could be spent on those remaining 
in school, resulting in more resources per pupil and more favorable 
puoil-teacher ratios. One equity question that ^^uld. arise, however, 
is "'•whether a bonus amount should be uniform over all districts. 
Districts -^rith high scholastic achievement records may find thiir 
CHSPS 03ssing rates and leaving rates higher than districts charac- 
teriz edxvby lor- cchi^avemwt. and low^^pa^singa ratcs'?^^ 
Should high'^performance districts receive the same bonus amount as 
loi^-performance districts? To the exten£* that low-performance 
di^strict Sv^coAtaln^large^prq^rtloASk^of y/> M^ai>^- nr^^ynr^^^ f^-^c^. th-ec^ 
equity question takes on more political importance. Further 
research on methods to reduce the financial disincentive would be 
highly, useful. One prpodnent suggestion vhieh reOLates to the tlndLng 
of stivient leaving is presented on page ^G* 



Tliqing of student leaving ; 

How the Local Share of the Revenue Llnit is Affected 

The school year, September through Junei is divided into ten 
statistical oeriods, each one lasting approximately one nionth. 
The length varies slightly district by district. Total teaching 
days must equ^l at least 175* Revenue limit computations considert 
for the local share, a 7-^eriod interval, Seotember through March, 
as relevant for the subsequent year's revenue limit. 

An exodus of students fro.'n the district during April, Hay or 
June does not affect the next year* s .local share of the revenue 

" limit at all. — Any loss of students occurring during the last 

three months of the school year, therefore, does not go into 
determining whether the district will be brought over the 1% notch. 
It does not enter into the 75% offset of ADA loss— because these 
losses took place after the relevant 7~period interval. 

Thus, a student who takes the March 27, 1976 CHSPS, learns in 
A'^ril th«t he oassedj has' his certificate and parent signature 
promptly, and leaves ilay 1, is not counted as an ADA loss for 
purposes of the local share of the revenue limit calculations. 
His leaving is not counted as a decline in enrollment which would 
be reflected in next year's revenue limit. No locally raised revenue 
is lost for the 1976-77 year due to his leaving: May 1, .1976. The 
local taxpayers are paying very slightly more in 1976-77, in effect, 
than they would if ; he had completed the semester. Tfiera.is no 
significant saving either. The teacher-pupil ratio will appear 
slightly more favorable in the school from which he departed. 



>Ihat about the Junior who does finish the semester? He too will 
be ••counted as oresent** from the local revenue standooint in 1976-77 
even though he is gone. One ye«r later ^ in 197?«78, his leaving will 
be reflected in the local revenue computations. 

' ComDutationally, then, as far as the local share of school 
district revenue is concerned 9 it does not matter whether the 
junior finishes out the spring semester. 'Xhe effect is the same. 

The student who takes the December CHSPE9 passes it 9 and 
leaves at the end of January does represent a loss in locally 
raised revenues for 1976-77. He had been present for five of the 
seven statistical periods; two periods were lost. Therefore^ as 
far as local revenue-raising is concerned, 2/7 of the local share 
of the revenue limit is lost. If the local share is $1,000 , the 
los is -?/^ ^ $1000 = $286. Next school yearns local revenue, 
then, '^11 be ($1000 - 286) = $71^^. This means a slightly lower 

tax r^ite for local district residents. If enrollment declined by 
more tnan IJJ during the school year in which this student left, 
the offset may be applied: Instead of a revenue loss of $286, the 
loss will be only 25^ of $286, or $72. 

To conclude, the district may prefer that the CHSPE be administered 
later in the school year, for instance during March or later— timed 
so that students who pass would not leave before the seven relevant : 
statistical oeriods elaose. In so doing, the district helps to 
maximize next year's revenue limit ner puoil. Prom the district's 
budgetary noint of view, the longer into the school year the student 
stays, the better. 



While the district nay jprafer a CHSPE given only onoe a year 9 
it riiotad be remembered that the CHSPE is Intttided to eenre etudents ^ 
In a tvo-isemestw aystem, giving the* test only once toward the end 
of the second semester nould fall to meet the desires of a substan- 
tial noiflber of students vbo would want the opportunity to leave 
at mld-year« 

An iltemative suggestion is offered that would satisfy 
the timing needs of studmts and go a long way towaz^ removing 
sdiool district disincentive relating to the CHSPE: Change 
Califo»ia*s school finance fomulas to be based not on ADA but 
rather on what is called "^Average Daily Enrollment** (ADE)» 
ADA as defined on page 30 necessitates the elaborate and costly 
attendance-taking operation that characterises high schools 
currently. The ADA ay stem supposedly is intended to induce 
schools to maximize student attendance and therelqr maximise 
revenues* Under an ADB aystM, attendance would be taken once 
only * during the first month of the school year » and allocations 
to the district would be based upon that figure* Students who 
leave at mld»year would not translate into a revenue loss for 
tbe^8trict«5 

Vfould ADB represmt a net savings to -school districts t to 
local district taxpoyersf to California taxpayws In general? 
Here^i s v^ricb^r eseazich^sffla^erla^^f^ 

7v Contacts for ixdtlal inquiry:^ Jameis Kolus* Sm 1^ 
Sohool District, is conehiptlng a cost study 
fdr ther San Hateo Sohoble*' Jack Srlkkih bf ^^^t^ 
r Siperintend«nt of Sdtools is khowledgeal^ 

Also recommended is Gerald Haywardy consultant to the Siehat^^^ 
Committee on fiducaU.on« 
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The state share, a fixed amount, constitutes only a small 
portion of the revenue limit, and whether the student leaves early 
or later in the school year does not make a difference in how the 
loss of state aid is felt, in the long run. The state's records of 
losses are kept current, and adjustments are made also on a current 
basis, essentially. The effect of timing is seen primarily in 
the locally raised oortion of the revenue limit. 3 



Gifted students and special students 

Each gifted student who participates in tho high school's 

gifted program receives $70 in additional state aid. -/fnen such a 
student takes and passes the CHSP5 and leaves, the district loses 
this money along with the other state aid. Since the $70 goes 
directly into the gifted program specifically, the loss is reflected 
in the gifted program bud^-et specifically. 

For our purposes here, a ••special student" will be interpreted 
as nhysically handicapped. 2xtra state apportionments are made to 
special students. The physically handicapped are predominant in 
number among special students. 

A decline in enrollment of this tyoe of student is not directly 
linked to ADA, as is the case ^^/ith gifted students. State appor- 
tionments, to. the physically handicapped are made according, to class 
size. How? Suppose a high School operates two classes for the 
handicapped, with maximum class size set at l6. Suppose that actually 
there are 22 handicapped pupils. State aid is given as if there 
were 32 students, or ••two classes" of handicapped. The early 
leaving of one student would not lower the amount of state aid at all. 
Only of six students left and the total vere brought down to l6 
::: :WOulci state funding change. ^ At this notch, toe sta^ 




be given as if there vere ••one cla*ss"~ half the amount it vas 
giving to our original 22 students** a serious pinch 9 in the 
district's percexDtion. The notch effect bears some similarity 
to that discussed earlier. The question is whether the district 
could dismiss one teacher of the handicapped. 

An Illustrative Case; The Effect of the Cn5?3 on Unified District "X^* 

"X" is a basic aid district of 13>000 enrollment and a revenue 

limit of $1,125 ^er ADA. "X," T-rfiich contains three high schools, 

has not experienced an enrollment decline from last year (197^-75) 

to this year (1975-76). 25 juniors who ::jassed the C:i3?3 are 

finishing junior year and will not return for senior year. All 

other enrollment changes are held constant for our purposes. 

For each ADA» ••X" receives $125 from the state. The ADA 

figure works out to be approximately equal to 95^ of enrollment.^ 

Therefore, if enrollment is to decrease by 25 from this year to 

next, the ADA figure -All decrease by 2^ (25 x .95). This will 

mean a decrease in stqte funds to the district of $3,000 (2^ x $125) 

elective- 1976-77. 

The remaining district revenue, $1,000 x 2^ or $2^,000, is 

g^erato^ from local property taxes^ This amount will continue 

to>btt^g^Qz:atedl.ne;)cL s()]fioaX«.ypQr e«teQ:.tao^ tjma^styjui^^ 

In the^f olio-wing year, however (1977-78), the total amount of 

9m See footnote no. 3 and the note appearing on the table depicting 
enrollment changes district by district, for the distinction between 
ADA and enrollment. ^Pi3j 
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local property tax nioney raised >all be reduced by $2^,000. 
Therefore, in the vezys|£|ort run (1976-77), only $3,000 will be 
lost. It is in the short ran (1977-78) that the bulk of the 
CHSPS-r elated revenue loss >7ill be registered. 

In the very short run, the $3,000 .loss is distributed evenly 
over the general operating budget of the district, which is $3^ 
million in 1975-76, Next year's budget is expected to be approxi- 
mately the sa-Tie, with allovance for inflation. The loss of $3*000 
is an insignificant percent of the total budget and will not be 
deducted from the high school budgets specifically, 

V/ith ••X''*s current enrollment at 13,000, the loss of 25 students 

will result in an enrollment of 12,975 at the start of 1976-77. 
The $3,000 decrease in income therefore would translate into a 
per capita loss of $«23« 

(/fere ''X" receiving $375 per ADA in equalizatiam aid as well, 
the total loss would be 2^ x $5C30» or $12,000, a loss some ndght 
consider inequitable. However, this inequity would ha someT-rhat 
offset by the fact that, in the equalisation aid district, the local 
taxpayer burden ^/rould be relatively lighter than that on taxpayers 
of the basic aid district, given equ^ revenue limits.) 

Suppose' ••X" had experienced an enrollment decline- of more than 
between 197^^75 and 1975-76, The state revenue effect will be 
unchanged. Oh the local side, in 1977-78"' the effect is as if' only 
six students had left (25-;? of 2^*). The taxpayers in 1977-78, 
instead of contributing $2'* ,000 less, will have their jjurden . 
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reduced by only $6,000. To the district, this means a loss in local* 
revenue of only $6,000 resulting from the early leaving in 1975-76. 

On the cost side. Board of Education policy requires the 
maintenance of a 2^:1 pupil-teacher ratio at the high school level. 
The early leaving of 25 students aniong three high schools cannot 
result in the laying off of one teacher. ' In the rare event that 
all 25 leave from one whool, possibly one teacher would have to 
be laid off. Institutional constraints are likely to preclude 
this, however. In the first place, since high school teachers are 
specialized and students take aany different classes, the ratio on 
paper cannot be maintained in all courses at all times. A high 
school cannot si-ply lay off an Snglish teacner, for example. 
Secondly, the teachers* union initiated a policy nov ariproyed in 
District by T^ich the district -lust give teachers at least 
one-.ye*r» s notice before actual layoff. Thirdly, the di^strict* s 
personnel Policy is governed by both the seniority system and 
affirmative action, policies that could conflict in this situation. 

Therefore, although revenues Td.ll have declined, it is unlikely 
that in the short run costs will decline correspondingly. In the 
long^^ua, "X'' will, be^ able to-- predict and^pla^i for CHSP5-r<a.atedr 
losses, and a revenue-cost equilibrium will be re-established. 
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I 

COMHamTY COLLHGiS AND THE STAPS AS A VJHOLS 



Cognninity Colleges 

Alaaeda County contains three coaminity collie districts, 
whose ADA trends are depicted in the table belov: 

SDUCATSD ADA^ 

1971^72 1972-73 1^73-^^ 1^7^-75 

Premont-Newark 2,308 2,887 ^,036 

Peralta 19,671 19f708 21,608 

South County Jt. 7,364 8,524 9 #766 



Total ADA 29,3^3 31, U9 35 MO 

a. Superintendent of Schools, Ala^Tieda County, Business Services 
Bulletin No. 6, Nov. 1972, Dec. 1974, Sept. 1975. 

b. Data from 1972-73 are temporarily missing. 



Clearly, community college attendance is growing rapidly. Why? 

1. Rising unemployment . Those unemoloyed can attend com-runity 
college either to gain job-related skills or simoly to h^ve something 
to do. 

2. A growing number of vromen beyond "college age" want to enhance^ 
their education and/or job skills. 

3. Older persons are attending in growing numbers to broaden their 
ovm learning experiences and to '•keep active." 

The absence of tuition, of course, greatly encourag^BS attendance. 
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Cofluminlty colleges are financed similarly to elementary and 
secondary schools, $125 per ADA (full time equivalent pupil) are 
guaranteed from the state, and some community college districts 
also receive equalization aid. Revenue limit a^TOants are comparable 
The major distinction is that community college districts have a 
broader tax base than do districts serving grades K through 12, 

The possibility nov exists that a substantial number of 
CHS?3 certificate-holders vill enter community colleges. Their 
entrance means a straight $125-per-ADA (or more) additional sum 
from the state-- and an increase from the local share. 

Community colleges welcome the entrance of CHS?2 certificate- 
holders from the budgetary standpoint. 7 \%e recall that it is easier 
to add students than to lose an equal number of students under the 
current school finance system. The community college is relatively 
advantaged in the high school-community college shift. The show of 
proficiency should help ensure that the students can be placed 
in existing community college programs, rather than needing special 
remedial programs, which may be more costly at the community college 
level than progr'?ms similar in content at the high school level. 

The comiTiunity colleges may favor the CHSP3 for another reason. 
Governor Srovn' s FT 1975-76 budget bill featured ajr5jj-per-year 
gro'v^rth in ADA "cap" placed upon the state's cominunity collies. 
Gro%^h beyond 5/^ per year is allowable but must be financed 
totally by the local district taxpayers. At this time, local 

f. Peter A. Barthelme, Business ifer. , South County Comraui^ty 
College District, interview, ^larch 15$ 197(>^ 
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community college boards typically voet in more local support 'i 
if the ADA Increase exceeds Other strategies employed to 

deal with the cap include not opening up ne^r. sections for courses 
in which scheduled sections fill up. Soae teachers of marginally 
justified courses may be laid off, A large influx of CHSPB 
certificate^holders "-^ould create sone pressure to remove the cao . 

In 1972, in its comments on SB 1112, the Depart^Tient of Finance 
oDTDOsed the CH3PS orovision, stating that "it could entail sig- 
nificant additional costs if substantial numbers of high school 
students were to transfer. •• to more expensive community college - 

10 

programs. In fact, community college educational expenditures 
per full time ADA are less than those for uMfied school districts 
in Alameda County. In 197^-75 » total expenditures averaged over 
all unified school districts vere $1,393.83 per ADA. The figure 
averaging the three community college districts came to $1,220.6^ 
per ADA. "Total Expenditures" consisl;s of certil'icated and classi'- 

fied salaries, employee benefits, book^ surolies* media, equioment^ 

^ II 

contracted services, and other operating exoenses.' 

As far as state funds are concerned, if both tHe high school 

and community college receive only basic aid, there is no short 

run loss or gain to the state. If equalization aid is involved 

at^'the high school level* or the com^mnity college level*, there 

may be a net loss or net gain in state funds. 

lal Bill analysis, SB 1112, Department ot Finance, 1972* 

tl. Annual Report of Financir.l Transactions of the Alameda County 

School la strict S5 1975 1 P# l8-2i. 
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Illustration of net loss or gain to the state 
Suppose there are tvo high schools subtended by one community 
college. School "B" is part of a school district receiving basic 
aid onlj^ at the high school levels School ^'S" is entitled to 
$375 in equalisation aid, for a total of $500 oer putjil in state 
aid. Net losses or gains to the state from a successful CHSP3 
candidate leaving high school and entering the community college 
are depicted for tT%ro cases: one case (top diagram) in which the 
community college receives only basic aid, and one case in which 
it receives $275 in equalization aid as well. 



One student coming from "B": no net loss or gain to the state. 
One student CBining from "S": State saves $500^ then contributes $125, 
for a total net saving to the state of $375. 



One student coming from "B'*: State saves $125, then contributes 

$400, for a net loss of $275. 
One student coming from State saves $500, then contributes 

$^0, for a net saving of $100^ 
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Conclusion 

The net loss or gain to the state, and the concerns of the 
Deoartment of Finance, ^rjpljr mainly to the short run. The longer 
run and more significant fiscal effect of the CliSPS program is to 
shorten the length of schooling time. The junior who enters college 
a year early may finish college a year early and thereby represeht 
a long. run net saving to the state. Likewise, his stream of 
lifetime earnings and productivity may begin a year early. State 
income taxes from this individual begin flowing in a year early, 

constituting a fini5nci?>l benefit to the state. 
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THS SIODENT SgRVET 



Why conduct a stiident sarvey ? 

Iho liiBltatlona of the questionnaire aceontpacarLng the CHSPE 
(In the appendix following page 77) led ne,to conduct a sorveor of 
my own« This survey was done 

a# to find out vhtit students are thinking and planning; 

b« to learn general characteristics of takers as opposed to 

nontakersf passers as opposed to failers, and those who 

leave school as opposed to those who stay; 
e. to di scorer a^y unintended consequences of the CHSPE; 
d. to lend an empirically.based direction toward policy impli. 

cations; 

e« to pose questions that educators in other comounities might 
ask«« for the local school district* s benefit^ and to test 
generalisability to the state as a ^ole. 



Why Llveratore? 

When I began this work^ a **ellwt*' was (and is) the Alameda 
County Superintendent of Schools^ represented by Dr« Harlegr 
Sorensen^ Director of Curriculum* He and I agreed on the iiaportance 
of interviewing students. He stressed difficulties in obtaining 
aocess to individuals due to HR 69 (privapy)* Mo one has to cooperate 
with research efforts that call for identifying students hy namof 
unless deemed vital to the advancement of knowledge* Sorensen knows 
key district administratorsf and we scanned the list of the 15 
districts eontaining high schools* 

We wanted a district that 
a* would be open to research; 

b« would have a pass rate similar to the statewide rate; Tv 
c«v would have a ratio of takerq/numbw el^ . v 

the statewide rate; "I 
d» would contain a rariety in terms of sooio^econoadLo status and race* . J 

e« would not be too large in terms of number of test^takers or ^ 
^'<mad>er ttme* :| 

Livemore came dosest^ satisfying all conditions except ^d«^ :t| 
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The olty : Of the 1975 population of 48;359 (Inoreasad from 
37f703 in 1970)9 oTor ^ are iffaite. Not a mannfaoturing city, 
peonle do a vide variety of Jobs at Lawrence Liverwre Laboratoxyy 
elsenfaere in Livemore or Pleaeontont or oomnuting to Hayward or 
possibly Oakland* Median income is $12t500« Livernore is spacious 
and suburban, featuring one-family homes* See the Livermore fact 
^eet in the appmdix to this section* 

The high school a ; There are two regular public high sdioolSf 
each containing approximately 2,000 students, and one continttatlon 
school of approximately 120« Liyermore 12th graders perform far 
above the state median in the California State/District Testing 
Program in reading, language, spelling, and math* See the summary 
of percentiles in the appendix to this section* 



The CHSPR population 

48 Livernore students took the first exam in Deceiflber 1975, 
2*6^ of those eligible to take it* 22 passed, or k^jt. Below is 
the distribution by high school: 



Number who took Number vbo passed 
livermore High 17 5 
Granada High 26 I3 
Del Valle continuation 9 If 



The sample 

I desired a total saiqple size of approximately 50, due to 
limited time* The chart below compares mj sanqple with the actual 
population: 

(nontakers) Took CHSPE Passed " Failed 
PopulaUon 1797 4S 22 26 

Sample 20 25 15 10 

The saiq>le reflected the school-by« school distribution of the 
populationii exoept^ tha^t^I could not loeate^any-^LiTernefre^^^ ' 
who failed the exam* The 10 I reached were from the other two sdiools* 
All studmts I interviewed were white, reflecting the CHSPE 
population and the high school population in general* 
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Baeh lntervi«ir lasted approzLmataly 20 odnutes. Nontakors 
(all 169 16^9 or 17 years old) were Interviewed randonlj during 
Itwohf during study period 9 or at any time on the lawn. Indl« 
Tldual appointments were made with all othersf and the Interviews 
were held in a quiet plaoe at sdiool or at their homes. A complete 
list of wy questions appears in the appendix to this section. 

The touchy problem of access to names 

Ihe wst frustrating difficulty I encountered was that of 
obtaining access to those who t9ok the exam and passed— and especially 
those who took it and failed . 

As mentioned previously 9 the State Department of Education (SDE) 
impltfBents the exam and has contracted with Biuoational Testing 
Service (ETS) to administer and score it. Dr. Aleoc Law of the SDE 
and John Gllroyy whom he sunervises* have set a policy of having ETS 
send to the individual school a printout containing only the 
names and addresses of those ^o passed. The printout does note 
the nusaber from the school "^verified** to take the test (not the same 
as the nonber who actually appear on the test date); The school 
does^not kaow^for^sure how^mai^^failed^and^does^not knowla^ 
who failed. The rationale for this SDE policy is to prevent a 
failure from being used by the school 9 placed in the student's 
permanrnt^recordy or used^for^v^ 

The school may want to know whd failed 9 however 9 for its own 
research or to initiate guidance for the student ivho may be 
sKtrenely frustrated^ perhaps to the point of dropping out). 
What can the school do? It can keep a record of each student 
who comes into the office for a CHSPB application. It can record 



the 8tadmt*s n$Mm at the time the school stajqse Its age Terlllcatlon 
on the conpletad appllcatioa* Howanrery mangr stadanta pick up 
applicatlonsf or eren get them verified^ without aotuallj ahowlng 
up to take the test* The school cannot know« by Its own records 
keeping > who actually took any given CHSPB> 

BIS keeps a list ^ for each test site, of the naiaesy sohoolsf 
and addresises of all who actually took the CHSPB on a, given test 
date* Can a school obtain a copy of the list for the test site 
to vtdeti Its sttidmts went? ETS will supply the ^^takers" Hat 
If SDZ aporoves* SDB will not approve* Subtracting those who 
passed (known to the school from the printout It receives) from 
the list of all takers leaves the names of those vAxo falled~ jAiLch 
SDB does not want sdiools to know. 

I obtained names of those who failed only through the 0jiap^^ 
thetlo efforts of certain Individual administrators and counselors 
who remeisbered ^off the top of their heads'*— an unprofessional 
surv^ research method! This obstacle is bound to hlnier aqy 
sophisticated future effort to study the Impl ications of the 
CHSPB program^ for the entire population of those ybo fall the 
exam may be forfeited* 

This difficulty aside. In order to Interview any l6->or-17«year«old 

Tuxder the Jurisdiction of the school, I had to step through a 

mc^st tlme«>oonsumlng'f dlplofflacy^emandlng;^approv^ proeeess-- 

1* Approval of Alameda County SUperlntendmt* s Office 
2. Approval of Llvermore Sdiool District Office 
3« Approval of each high school principal 
^. Approval of each parent * 

The process, from approvals through writing up the findings, 
took approximately four to five we^s* 
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!• Who takes the wcbmI , 

a« Mot students with high grades t aooordlng to my findings. 
Daring eaoh interview I set up the following small ohart and aaked 
the student to oheck his **U8ual** grade or grade range: 
A A/B B B/C C C/0 D O/F 
SigllA ^ 
Social Studies 
Math 

FroB this information I made an estimate of whether the student 

eould be said to have ^high** (all A^s and B'sy mainly A's), ^^medium*^ 

or "^low* gradesJ^ Using this crude ajT'stem consistently over all 

CHSPE-takers and nontakersf the following results are reported: 

25 Takers 20 Nontakers 

Homber Percent Mnmber Percent 

High -0- 6 30?^ * 

Medium 20 80j( 10 50^ 

Low 5 20% ^ 7S3$ 



b. Students who are absent frequently and cut classes. 
Two questions were a^ed all students: (1) Vfould you say that* 
in terms of whole days* 3rou*re absent about once a week^ once 
evexy two weeksf or less oft«i7 (2) How often do you find yourself 
cutting a class? A few times a weeky a few times a month or so^ 
or less oftm? 

From this coiabination I arrived at the categories crudely 
labeled **out oftm^** **out sometimesf** and **out rarely* As the table 
on the next page showsy CHSPS-takers tend to be absent quite 
frequently^ 



1« For a detailed grade distribution of alljMio took the exflS* 

ft7 



seepage fe^ • .; ' . \ , /^-^'li 
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25 Takers 



20 HontakTs 
Number Percwt 



Out^Often 
Oat Senetlaes 
Out Rarely 



12 48^ 



2 10)( 





c« As to the age and grade lerels of the CHSPE-takersy 
in LlTeraore an e^en distribution of age was found— a roughly 
equal numbw of 16^ 16^^ 17$ and 17i^-year*olds« Only seren of 
the 25 CHSPS-takerSf however^ were seniors* The rest were aopho- 
aores and Jtiniors In terns of or edit • 17-'year«iOld sophomores 
and firsttsemester Juniors^ irfio are behind in oredits or are 
repeating courses* tend to be attracted to the CHSPE program * 

d* Among CHSPE-takers tend to be fewer four-year-coUege- 
oriented persons (the bottom three categories) than among nontakers* 
CHSP&>taker8 are more oriented toward the community college 
(categories four and five). No CHSPE- takers I interviewed had — 
taken the SAT*s; some did not appear to know what these were* 



PLAH5 FOR PUTORE EDPCATIONAL ATTAIMEMT 



25 takers 



20 nontakere 



Mumber Percent 



Hnaber Percent 



Less than diploma 
Diplofla/CHSPS 
Vocational training 
Some coamanity college 
FlnlA oommuni^ college 
Some four-year college 
Bachelor' s degree 
Advanced study 



1 4?^ 

6 2f 
1 

16 

7 2S 
0 -0. 
if 16 

2 8 



•0« -0« 



100J( 



6 30 

1 5 

1 5 

2 10 
2 10 
6 30 
2 10 



100)( 
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t 4i.. CHgB-takTs t«nd to warfc. at laast part tlme^ m^i^m 

nontakqrs ii Only 9 takers of 25 Ay>o wt^rking at ally as opposed 
to 14 of 20 nontakers. A f olt noad or deslra to sapport oneself 

c 

■ 1 

if often a mpttratlng faotor waong taJkers. A f ev CHSP&*takers 

wanted very auch to leave Liverieore and start an Independent life 

elseiAere (usaally In the Bay area)* A hint of the desire to 

start their ovn lives shows up in the question I asked: *^en do 

you suppose yoa*d marry?** 

25 Takers 20 Montakers 

Momber Percent Nuzaber Percent 

?y early 20»8 U ^ ~5 20? 

Mid.20«s 10 4Cf( 11559^ 

Late 20«8 or later 3 19 2 10j( 

Haybe not at all 1 ^ 3 1^ 



2m What are the .plansL . of those who take the exam? 

Only 6 of the 25 CHSPE^takers expressed motives othw than 
the straightforward desire to leave school early « One of these 
was curious to "^teat her proficiency'' (I noted that her cua^osity 
did not extmd to the question, 'HAiat does the State Departmwit of 
Biucation ^hink we should know?**)* 

Of ^the remaining minority 'of 59 intereatinglyy two expressly 
wanted the <rtioioe of leaving or staying in high sdiool* If they 
passedy they said* they would stay in sdiool for the time beingt 
knowti|g:th€or''2)oV'^had tho^ option t^ leavoi^ The «other^3 "Htanted' 
the ediool off their backs** That isy they were behizid in credlti^j; 
by passing the eocam and remaining in sdiool t thay w 
have to worry about taking required courses or making ixp creditst 
for thqr will have "earned** the CHSP5 certificate^ the legal 
equivalent of a diploma* Ihereforct these students wanted to 
etqriii eidiodl but tako a mdro pleaeorat&e set of daasos* 69 
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I ftflked Meh CHSPS-taker: "At the tine yott w«nt Into the exaa 



in Deoonber, vfaat vas your plan If yoa were to pass?'* 



AuroU la ooHmai^ oollage prettj aaeh ftill tiae 7 

Coonanity eoUegSf th«i on to ^^year college 2 

Part tiae eoaaaalty college, part tlm work 3 

I think I have a mi time Job all set up. 3 

Toll tl«e trork, then enroll In comonity coll«ga 1 

Look for a fall tine Job 4 

Stay add take an easier load in high school 2 

Stay In high sohool. Just to "please" parents 1 

Stay one year, then go to oomaanity college 1 

So particular plan thought out 1 



Most wanted to leave early; their plans inrolved eonounlty college, 
laork, or a cooblnatlon of the two. Were they ta fa-tl the December 
exam, 16 of the 25 were planning to stay in school and retake it 
March 27, 1976, with generally the sane plans in mind as before. 



3. Who paSSeg tha iMram? 

students with higher BT,idm, are more likely to pass, not 

surprisingly. A detailed grade distribuUon was performed for 
passers and failers of the December exam, as shown on the next 
page. A higher incidence of A»s, A/B»s, and B's is noted in tho 
who passed. 



CHSPS-takers who pass tend to be the ones with higher lon^ - 
range educational goals than those who do not pass. 

PLAMS FOR PDTDRE EDOC A TIONAL ATTAIMMEMT 

15 pasa<v? '> 10 failery 

10 
40 
10 
10 
30 



Less than dlplow 


-0- 




1 


Dlploma/CHSPB 


2 


13 




Voeational training 


-0- 


1 


Som»-oowinl^ oollege 


3 


20 


1 


Tiniih oorBmanity college 


i^ 


27 


3 


Some four-year oollege 


-0. 




^. 


Bachelor's degree 




27 


-0- 


Adranead study 


2 


-12 
10^ 


-0. 
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DETAILED GRADE DISTRIBOTIOH 

All 25 CHSPB-t»k«ra 





A. 




B 


1^ . 


C 


C/D 


D 


D/F 


Ei«ll8h 


3 


3 


3 


U: 


T 


2 


0 


1 




2 


1 


3 


'7 


3 


if 


2 


1 


Social studies 


1 


3 


7 


7 


1 


3 


1 


. 2 


15 Dfao Mssed 


















Ek«l£~dk 


1 


2 


2 


6 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Math 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Sodal stadias 


1 


2 


If 


If 


1 , 


1 


0 


2 


10 who failed 


















&«Uah 


2 


1 


1 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Kath 


0 


0 


1 


5 


1 


2 


1 


0 


Social studies 


0 


1 


3 


3 


0 


2 


1 


0 



Hote l On a separate sheet of papery I a^ed each student to 
sake a check mark tusder the grade he ^pically reeelTed for each 
of these three courses. The vrltten question looked like this: 

A iZS 1 SZS C £^ P D/F 

Bi«lish 
Math 

Soeial Studies 



Ifaasy three '^reports*' vere entered per student^ or three *^cldents« 
In the ejcasple aboret the student usoally gets an A or B In EogUdXt 
and so forth* In parts of this oeotlon I use the detailed grade 
dlstelbution«v In other: parts I use na., slapli fled^formr » •'good 
grades*** **sudiTU gradesy** or **poor grades.** Z would tAsapiXfj 
the abore eet of grades to **nedlua grades.** 
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The'p*p«nta of th08» v ho pass have highar tAni»t±etn»\ gcDeeta^ 
tlona of then than do tha parents of those lAo fail . I asked each 
respondent the following set of questions: "How far would your 
■other like to see you go in your schooling? What about your 
father? How far would he like you to go? How far do you expect 
to go in jvi\3t schooling?"^ Responses are pictured on the table 
below, disUnguishing those who passed from those who failed. 





PARENTS* EXPECTATIONS 






15 who paft«ad 


10 who Ml Ml 


Las8 than dlplona/CHSPB 




1 


Stlploiu/CHSPB 


• 


till. 

1 1 1 1 

1 5 1 1 


Vocational sdiool 






Somo coflBmuxlty ooUega 1 ! 

— 1 1 


Co«pl#t0 coananity 
eollaga 


111 1 


i! 


Some **y«ap coIIko 






Baohalor* 8 




/ 


Achranoad atudy 
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Bach line represents "parental expeotation»rfor one-studenti* • 
A dotted line indicates that parents «hd student agreed or that 
the parents evidently would want their child to go alMply "as far 
as he wants." 56te the small letter "H" or, intone case,- "L^" - 

iS;. JS^SSlii*'?r ■^'^J! »-Swated into past expectaUons and 
preswit axpeotations. Father, expectations should be distiisuished 

SS^*?^!?^ ^"'^'^ considered. What I learned wa^the 

S5d't*ird%*SrTe'Sme"gSSr' -PProxi^Ucn was all tSt 
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Thm indicates that parents socpaeted more of the student than 
the student himself planned to attain. The **L** indicates that the 
student* 8 expectations of his future, educational attainment exceeded 
his parents* • 

A higher incidence of agreement or acquiescence— and at lower 
schooling lerels— is noticed among those who failed than in those 
who passed* Bridence of disagreement between the passing student 
and his parents is rather striking;^ 



I looked for further patterns which differentiate those who 
pass f^m those who fail the exam* A detailed age/grade level 
distribution yielded no generalization; all ages and grade levels 
are renresented among both passers and failers* As for a distribution 
bgr seXy 6 of the 8 males passed; only 9 of the 1? f males passed* 
However^ it is questionable whether a useful predictive generalization 
can be made from this observation* Interestingly, female CHSP£^takers 
tended to plan to go straight to community college if th^ were to 



pasSf while males planned to >«rKfull time or include woz4c in their 
college plans* 



3« vniat could account for this disparity in eoqpectations? 
I examined the 8 passing studmts marked seeking in vain 
possible explanatory patterns in (a) parents* own educational 
attalnmentSf (b) parents* oceupationsf (c) stuAmts* gradest 
(d) sex of stndentsf (e) whether the student had Intended to 
leave sehodt add (f) whether the student left aehodi* Further^ 
no:~significant parental expectation. patternsi^emcnrgfBd^^ analyred^ 
the data for takers vs* nontakers or "all idio liefb school** vs* 
"all who stayed in adiool*** SiMe the poll<9^ usefulness of this 
distinction between passers and failers may be limitedt I will 

leav#-lt at this for tfa» time being* Hbweverv ftiture- studies in 

other eomaonities might look into this set of characteristics 
and possibly take it further than I have been able to take it* 
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k. Of the sttceaagfial, v *'" T^f^iva^ hlph school? 

In Idvermore, the majority of those who passed the December 
CHSPB loft high school— some before they received their results. 
Mote on the table below the tendency among males to leave. 

THOSE WHO PASS AND LgAVE HIGH SCHOOL 
vn^-h^r' pAssad Lrft high school Stayed in hiph sphflQ?- 

Males 6 5 1 

Females 9 ^ ^ 

Total 15 9 6 

The table on the folloving pagescharts the course of the 15 
who passed. Students immbcired^l through 9 left school; students 
numbered 10 through 15 stayed. 

Among the points brought out by the table: Those who pass 
and leave tend to have lower- aspirations educationally than those who 
pass and stay in high school. Their intent is to conplete their 
total floSiooIing at the earliest practicable, time. Thay are more 
w>rk-ori«ited (toward the more manual types of jobs) « more inclined 
to want to be sslf- supporting, than those who pass and stay. 
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Hot shown on the large table Is absenteeLsn: THc tabulations 
below Indicate that those yiho passed and left had been absent or 
cutting class very oft«i # suggesting a stronger aversion to high sdiool* 

9 who passed and' left 6 who passed and stayed 



The ^ who leave tend to have lover grades In high school 
than those who stay. Of 9 Incidents of C/D, or D/F grades 
among those who passed the December CHSPB» all 9 were reported by 
leavers* Ebccept for one Individual who stayed, the grades of 



In the. survey » the question was put to all persons who left 
school: "Did you leave, would you say, more because of the 
negative things about high school Itself, or more because of the 
positive opportunities on the outside?** The question required 
some weighing, and In one case the Individual answered, ^eU, 
both equally*** Elaboration of specific positive and negative 
points then was requested in all cases* 

Amox« the 9 who left as a result of having passed the CBSPB, 
6 left mainly because of strong dlsUke of high sc ^ jLtff;Af* 
What specifically? It was difficult to Identify tfje specific roots 
of their aversion, but 3 stressed as predominant the opinion that 
their^courses In general had'^beenrborlng^and^ d.ow!^ 

To all who remained In high school I a^ed: **Are you In 
school, would you say, more because of the positive things about 



Out Often 
Out Sometimes 
Out Rarely 



7 
1 
1 



2 
2 
6 



stayers were exclusively in the A to B/C range* 
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aehool ItatLf , or niore because of the lack of opportiinlties outside 
of sehoolT** Of the 6 ^Aio passed and stayed 9 3 stayed laore because of 
the positive features of high school; Arlends are here** pr^ 
doainated* Two stayed maihly because of the more negative factors: 
**lfy Bother says Z have to stay***** **llo one will hire me because 
I*m not la.'^ 

In soomaryy those who pass and leave tend to be strongly 
unhappy and frustrated with high school > In na^y cases they may 
be considered hy school personnel "^unsacoessful** In the high school 
environment* 



5. Of the unsaccesgful% who leaves high school? 

Among the 10 students in this int^rvieir survey vbo failed the 
Deceid>er CHSPE9 4 quit day school altogether. Their cases are 
described: 

(1) 17i and in her first semester of 12th grade as of Deoeoibery 

did not want to take any more electlves toward the diploma; 
^e'also needed^ to work to help support her>faddly« The CHSPE 
would provide an eaay way out early with a diploma* Her school 
counselor agreed that die could not handle both full time sdiool 
and-'workt and he^encouraged^>hervt6^o^tbe<^SPi[^ute^ Failing. ^ 
the December <xam> die would turn 18 before the March exam and 
therefore be ineligible to retake it * (If SB 1502 passes, tl^s^^p^ 
will be remedied, as It will open the exam to l8«year«^lds-and-above«) 
She helps at home and works part time, forgoing a diploma for the 
time being, although die hopes to obtain one at some indefinite point* 
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(2) iaso 17i as of Dacembor, aha was In the hoapital three months 
last year and consequenUy behind In credits. She was tired of 
high school, anxious to proceed with a narslng career, and in want 
of a diploma or its equivalent. Failing the exam, she too became 
18 before Harch 27. To get her diploma, she is enrolled in a 
Regional Occupational Program as a nursing aide, earning 15 credits. 
She is not at school physically but gaining nursing experience "in 
the field.* This plus some math coursework at night sdiool will 
earn her the diploma* Plans have been made to enroll in a community 
college narslng major starting In fall 1976« The *>pluses* of her 
career are a stronger factor In her leaving than the "minuses'^ 

of high school itself* 

(3) The quietest of all ffe Interviewees, he had poor grades, 

was absent frequently, and felt school was simply a waste of time. 
His plan to stay In school and retake the March exam (he had paid 
$10 anew) were Interrupted by «*havix« ^ work** the Saturday morning 
of the test. Farther, given the offer of a full time Job at a gas 
stat.^ n, he quit school in February 1976. He does not plan on 
gett % a diploma, and his parents acquiesce* He intends to keep 
working and perhaps marry within two or three years* 

(4) 16|, pregnant, and making poor grades, sh^ took the CHSPS 
to leave early without dropping out* Having failed the exam, Ae 
Is at hom^^-durlx^-the day and^^atteixili^ 

diploBia, which her father considers Important to earn* She retook 
the CHSPS In March, and if Am passes she will probably leave 
night school, although ahe does enjoy her business class* 
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iOl four in taking the Decanber CHSPE wanted to loaye high 
eohool and wuld have wanted to retake the exam in the event th«r 
failed. All four were getting very litUe if anything poslUve 
out of daytime, on-caa^ms high tt^ool. Their gradee were average-to- 
poor, they were in no extra-curricular acUviUee, and school 
personnel probably not cond-der them "mainstream* students. For 
three of the four, the "minuses* of high school itself were the 
main factor in their leaving— not positive opportunities perceived 
elseidiere. They might well have quit anyway without a diploma, 
in the absence of a CHSPS alternative « 

The saall sampling suggests that failers who leave school 
may not be interested in any post secondary education, while those 
who stay have a greater likelihood of being educationally inclined* 
PLANS FOR FOTORE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



4 Leavers 6 Stayers 

Less than diploma 1 0 

Diploma/ CHSPE 2 2 

Vocational training 0 1 

Some community college 0 1 

Finirii comnunity college 1 2 

Some 4«year college 0 0 

Bachelor* s degree 0 0 

Advanced degree 0 0 



Leavers, not surprisingly, are absent more than stayers* 

ABSENTEEiai 

4 Leavers 6 Stayers 

Out Often 3 1 

Out Sometimes 1 4^ 

Out Barely ^80 ^ 



Below is the detailed grade distribuUon for those who failed. 
Bote the concentration of learers among the lower grade ranges, 
relative to the higher ranges. 



A 

A/B 0 



12 grades reported 18 grades reported 
by » lea vers by 6 staye rs 

1 1 



2 



B 1 if 

B/C 5 



8 



C 0 1 

C/D k 1 

°/ 11 

D/P 0 0 



Within this sorv^ of CHSPS-takerSf aome comwon traits emerge among 
those who leave school In general^ whether they passed or failed 
the CHSPE : 

Those >^o leave tend to have lower educational aspirations than 
those who stay. 

Those who leave tend to have lower grades than those who stay. 

Those who leave tend to be absent more frequently than those 
who stay. 

Those who leave tmd to have more negative feelings toward high 
sdiool than those who stay. 

Those who leave are highly unlikely to return to high sdiool. 
I adced all leavers If they might consider coming back » and all 
bat one answered proj^^tly^ "Ko." 
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6. What did the CHSPEUtakers think of the exam ? 

The CHSPE was wirpriadngly eagy for the egulvalept of a diploma > 
said 16 of the 25 takers^ 13 of vtom passed and three of whom 
failed . The biggest surprise to those who failed was precisely 
that they failed* Four of the 10 who failed had no particular 

opinion; the 6 who did felt It was a relatlTaLy eaqr «am and 
expressed eonfldenoe that they could pass It a second tlae« Three 
persons who failed and planned to retake It were upset at not 
knowing their specific areas of weakness on the exam* Thegr had 
wanted more Information than a mere notice of "pass^ or "fall,** 
Similarly^ a minority of T>assers wanted to know "how well** th^ 
did. 

Comments of six viho passed: 

'*Zt was too easy." (two Individuals) 

"I could have passed a few years ago." 

"Z was expecting currlculum-^pe questions and hlstozy." 

"Disgusting! That can't possibly be the equivalent of a 
high school diploma." (two Individuals) 

Among the 15 who passed^ five commented that if they were 

writing such an examy they would make It more difficult or demanding: 

speclficallyy more demanding math questionsf more^writingt more 

"thought" and "comprehension" questions. 



4. Ho^-^ever, it x/as striking to note that, statewide, only about 
on»»fourth of those who failed the December CHSPE and retook it 
in March were able to pass on the second try. See page 17. 
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Addendua! Oadagiona and LlaltatlonB 

Aside from methodologleal or sabstantlve weaknesses the reader 
naj have noticed in the texty other oadssions and limitations 
are aentioned here. 

1« I did not a^ the students: ^Do you consider yourself Job. 
oritfited? Career«-orlented7 (short run or long run) Academically 
oriented? Aoadwioally oriented in preparation for a career?"* 
It seemed too V4igae a question. V^th more thought^ a question such 
as this could be composed for future CHSPE surreys. 

2. I failed to ask: "Were you vorking back in Deceoiber while 
going to school?** The question relating to work referred only to 
work as of May 1976. It was revealed in the informality of the 
interviews that maxqr CHSPS-takers who planned to leave school for 
work already were working part tlmo while going to £chool^ in 
most instances at the same Job the/took after leaving school. 

3. A more probing study into differentiating characteristics of 
males and females would have been in order » especially given the 
statistic that proportionately more Males passed the than 
females (page CG?). 

4# I ariced about older siblings in order to gain a sense of the 
degree to which the respondent followed their occupational or 
schooling pattemsy or a deed/took their advice. Then I neglected 
to analyse this data (a) for any differwices between with respon* 
dents with older siblings and those without older siblings; 
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(b) to actually anawer the queations I posad a few lines above^ 
At the time of the analysis. It appeared to tlme-conawnlng for the 
eocpeoted ralue of the findli«s relative to other findings I thought 
Bore poli^«relevant« There if ridi ground here for analysLsf 
and other CHSPE mrvcys might well consider sibling characteristics* 

5« First-time CHSPS-takers are likely to differ in certain 
characteristics from those who wait until the prnftrfHn is more 
establi^ed. Just how thqr differ is a subject for interesting 
and usefal further research* One intriguing sign of a difference 
between first-time takers and sewnd-tlme takers: Only 32^ passed 
the March 1976 CHSPEf compared with in December. 

6. Livenaore, of courssf cannot be generalired to California* 
It viU be important to obtain findings from cities sach as 

Oakland, Los Angeles, and San Frandsco, ^^ch contain mict^jrlties. 

A sampling of different types of communities will be highly 

interesting for the common patterns and disparities it reveals* 
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LI VERMORE FACT SHEET 
1976 



Population: 1950 A, 364 Area: 12.73^ sq.^Hes 

I960 16,058 Attitude: A80 feet 

1970 37,703 

1975 A8,359 

projected. . . • I990 67,300 

Government: CouncM-Clty Manager Tax Base ' 75 - ' 76 - $ 1 ^ 1 , 73 1 , 832 

1975 Approx* taxable retail sales: $80,000,000 Tax Rate: $13.08 
Retail Sales Tax: 6 1/2%. Approximate breakdown: State - 5% (approx . 1 /4% 

relinquished to local MTC), City-County -1%, Rapid Transit 1/2% 
Median Income: $12,500 Financial: 7 banks, 3 savings S loans 

Police Dept.: 5S employees and approx. 30 reserves 
Fire " : ^5 

Sewage: 3.8 m.g.d. and 5 m.g.d. possible 
Water supply: Present supply adequate 

Utilities: Water - City of Livermore and Calif. Water Service Co. 
Gas & Electricity - Pacific Gas & Electric 
Telephone - Pacific Telephone 

Garbage Collection - L i vermore-Dub 1 i n Disposal Co. 

Cable TV - Tele-Vue Systems, Inc. Dublin 
Manufacturing Employment: I3OO Non-manuf actur i na employment 19,800 
Climate: Sunny Humidity: 35% tQ._62% October 50% to 69>% April 
Average Rainfall: 15'* Average M i n iriium Temp: 37** to 5A° 
Average Mean Temp: ^7'* to 71" Average Maximum Temp; to 88^ 

Radio s TV: Local FM station KKIQ, all bay area radio and tv 
Newspapers: Four local and all Bay area dailies by subscription 
Churches: 37 Library One 60 , 000- vo 1 ume capacity 

Medical Facilities: Valley Memorial Hospital, general 

U.S. Veterans 

k convalescent hospitals, 2 medical clinics S 
k medical centers 
Organizations: over I30 civic S service clubs 
Approximate occupied dwellings: 15,739 - Vacancies 5.2% 
Education: I5 elementary schools, 3 junior highs, 3 high schools, 
3 parochial schools, 1 Bible college, Extension courses 
by Univ. of Calif. Chabot Concge, Valley Campus 
Recreation: 26 parks & playgrounds, Del ^/alle Regional Park, 
Shadow Cliffs Regional Park, Sunol Regional Park, 
2 golf courses, 1 miniture golf course, 1 bowling alley, 
5 tennis courts, 15, 000 seat capacity sports stadium, 
S a South Lake Tahoe Camping Ground. 
Transportation: A, 000 ft., Wghted airport with 360"* tower,. 

Other airports - 16 miles to Fremont, 16 miles to Hayward, 
21 miles to Oakland, 23 miles to San Jose, 31 miles to 
San Francisco. Airport limousine service, air 
commuter service. Southern Pacific £ Western Pacific . 
railways for industrial service. -.Gjeyhound bus service. 
B.A.R.T. feeder buses 6 commute buses to Oakland & 
San Fr anc i sco . 

. 
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LrVERMORE VALLEY UNIFIED. SCHOOL DISTRICT 

— 1973-74-- 

State, District, School Median Percentile Rank Scores 
California State*/District Testing Program 

Reading, Language, Spelling, Mathematics 
- Grade 12 



Group 
assification 



ite 



strict 



"SRead. #5 
%iles 



50 

State 



91 



♦Lang. #3 
%iles 



50 
State 



79 



*Spell. #3 
%iles 



50 
State 



72 



♦Math. #4 
%iles 



50 
State 



94 



(1 VaUe H. S. 
■anada H. S. 
vermore H. S. 



88 
93 



1 
87 
73 



80 
67 



1 
98 
80 



Grade 12 - Reading Median Percentile kange (State Norms): 93-88. 

Grade 12 - Language Median Percentile Range (State Norms): 87- 1 

Grade 12 - Spelling Median Percentile Range (State Norms): 80- 1 

Grade 12 - Mathematics Median Percentile Range (State Norms): 98- 1 
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THE LIVERMDRE lOTERVia/ gDRVET: ALL QDESTIOas ASKED 



Adcad all respondents at the start oi^ each intervtw 

1* Vlhat have you heard to be the major purpose of the ezaa? 
Open-ended. 

a way to get out of school early 
^^^^ to have more choice, to stay in school or leave 

to test your proficiency 

to reduce the dropout rate 
_^ other 

2. How did you find out about the exaa? 

3. Did you talk it over with anyone about your taking it? 
Open-ended. 

Encouraged Discouraged me 

me to froff 'taking it The individual's comments 



1 2 3 ^ 5 
(I made check mark along continuum) 

-her 
father 
teacher 
counsellor 
dean 
sibling 
boss 
x-ei&tivo 

A:^ed all respondents at the end of each interview 

1. Are your parents. li\rlng together? (Elaborate. If there were a 
father and a stepfisther, lor instance, I a^ed: *^o is more 
oi: a real fathe^^ yju? Whc; are you cloi^est with?"* and used 
that person as ••fat ^^r^**) 

2« How far would your ^otbtn^ like to see you go in your schooling? 
What i^bout your father? Kow far would he like you to go? 

3. Sow f^r do you e3q>eob to go In your scxiooling? 

^. Asy older brothers or sisters? What are th^qr doing each of them? 

opesi^mded, I did not suggest any answer* I listed options^ 
as above^ on ny <2twn cards only and waited for the respondent 
to offer hLs au8Wi(r(s). 
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5« Abou^ how often '■■ \-f> you absent » In terms of whole days out? 
About once a . or once e^ery two weeks* or less often? 

6« About how oiteTi you find yourself cutting a dass? A few 
tines a week few tlffles a nonllL? kaj particular class? 
Open-ended, 

7« VQiat is your father* s Job? How much schooling did he complete? 

8« Vbat does your mother do? How much sdiooling did she complete? 

Ihe interview ended by giving the student the sheet which appears 
on the following page. Vlhile he filled it out Z wrote additional 
comments pertaining to the oral interview. ^ 

1. Why haven't you taken the exam? Open-ended. 

Parmt probably wouldn't approve 
^^^^ I like high school well enough to stay 

There's nothing I could do on the outside 
Aftaid I'd fail the eacam 

Unsure ^Boloyer/college would accept a CHSPE certificate 

Can't afford the $10 

other 

2. So here you are in high school.... Would you say you're in school 
more because of the positive things about sdiool itself (+) or 
more because of the lack of opportunities on the outside («)? 

On the (+) slde» what are some of the specific pluses about 
school? Open-ended, 
friends 

interesting courses 
some good teachers 
^rts 

^^^^ good preparation for college 
other 

On the (-} sides opeo-ended. 
^^^^ no jobs 

^^^^ no other kind of educational o^rperience 
other 

3. Do you think you might still take the exam? 

If yesf what would you do if you passed? Open-ended. 
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Asked all those took the CHSPE In December 1975 



1. Who paid the $10T IT you did» was It because you had the money* 
or your parents wouldn't pay* or««.7 

2. What did you think of the test? Were you surprised by anything 
about the test? Open«ended« 

3. If your Job were to write this kind of test* that would be 
worth the equivalent of a high school diploma » woiild you make 
It up any differently, or abbut the same? Open-ended» 

^. Why did you take the test? Open-ended. 
to leave school early 

to test ay proficiency 

to have the choice of leaving or staying 
^^^^ to stay In school but take an easier load and not worry 

about credits 

other 

5« Put yourself back to last December, before the test. What was 
going to be your plan If you passed? If you failed? Open-ended. 



j\dced all those who passed and left school 

1. When did you leave? Right after the exam? When you got your 
results? After the term ended? 

2. Did 3rou talk it over with anyone about staying In school or 
leaving? (sanrtv format as no<> 3 on p. 1) 

3. Why did you de^de to leave? Open-ended. 

Would you say it was more because of the negative things 

about school itself («) or the positive things to look forward to 

outside of school (+)? Open-ended. Spe6ify +*s and -i*s. 

4^. What did you do when you left? (I noted any changes from the 
plan before the test, no. 5 ab^ve, asking the student to 
elaborate.) 

\ 

5« What are you doing now? Open«ended. 

6. What are your plans for the next year or two? Op^-ended. 
?• Do you consider coming back to high school? Open-ended. 
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A deed all thoae trtxo passed and stayed In school 



1« When you found out you passed, did you talk It over with 
anyone about staying In school or leaving? (same format as 
no. 3 on p. 1) 

2m Why did you decide to stay? (compare with pre-exam plans) 
Open* ended* 

The (-f) or («) question, same as no. 2 on p. 2» 

Asked those who failed and left day sdiaol 

1 - f}« Same as nusibers 1, 2, 3f and 5 on p. 3« 

6. Did jrou, or vlll you, retake the exam? Open-ended. 

7*8. Same as numbers 6 and 7 on page 3« 



Asked those who failed and stayed In school 

1. Why did you decide to stay In school? Open-ended. 

Would you say you're In school more because of (+) or (-)? 
Siuae format as no. 2 on p. 2. 

2. Did you talk It over with anyone as to what to do next? 
(stay or leave, retake the exam or not...) Open-ended. 
Same format as no. 3 on p. 1. 

3« Did you retake the exam In March? 
If so, did you study? How? 

Did the March exam seem easier, or harder, or about the same, 
or different In some way from the Deo. exam? Open-ended. 

If you didn't take the March exam, why not? Do you think you 
night take It again sometime? Open-ended. 

^. If you dld/wlll retake the exam, what are your plans If you 
pass this time? Same as thcgr had been before the December 
exam? Elaborate. Open-ended. 
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Iff you now attending 



liuMichigh school O 

bntinuacion high school O 

iiivaWparochial school O 

itfitr icho«>l (Print in box below) , • • • O 



lot attanding school O 



!Mpo. ' J Public H.S. 

8§. 72.8 

% Pass % Not Pass 
'fS.I 51.9 

% Other School 
2 

% Pass % Not Pass 
*6.9 53.1 



% Continuation R.S. 

% Pass % Not Pass 
33 67 

9$ Not Attending 
10.1 

% Pass ^ Not Pass 
kk.Z 55.8 



^ Private/Parochial 
1 

% Pass ;K Not Pass 
52.6 k7.k 



How ofttn are \ou absent from school, generally? 

me day a week O 

NW day every two weeks • O 

ess often than one day every two weeks • • . O 



tesp^nse % One day a week % One day every two weeks 1 Leas Often 

81.4 35. 5 20.8 43,7 

% Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass 

4i;7 58.3 48.2 51.7 47.7 52.3 



he first choice in question 6 should have been *^one day a week or 
re often." Test proctors were instructed to read this correct 
rding to the examinees before they began the questionnaire.) 
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California High School Proficiency Exam 
Questionnaire 

m the December, 1975/ administration of the California 
High School Proficiency Examination (CHSPE) , 12,150 persons 
took the exam and 5,430 (45%) passed. Examinees were asked, 
at the test site, to complete a voluntary questionnaire — - 
with the understanding that their responses would not be 
associated with them as individuals. 



wiminfl that you will patt tht CHSPE. do you plan to ^ Response 
ly in hiflh school and raeaWa a ragular diploma? 85. 2 

% Yes % No 

YmO f*°0 14 86 



% Pass 
4S.-4 
% Yes % No 
15.4 84.6 



% Ndt. Pass 
54,6 
% Yes « Ho 
12.8 87.: 



B you plan to enroll In community college toon after ^ Response 
■vine hiflh ichool? 85.3 

% Yes % No 

YmO NoO 58.5. M.5 



% Pass 
45.5 
% Yes % No 

63.1 36.9 



% Kot Pass 
54.5 
% Yes % No 
54.7 45.3 



» you plan to work full time toon after leavir 
Hod? 



V«0 



NoO 



% Response 
85.1 



% Yes 

59.2 



% No 



% Pass 
- 45.5 
% Yes % No 
54.3 45.7 



% Not Pass 
54.5 
% Yes % Mo 

63.3 36.: 



you plan to attend a university or four-year college % Response 
some future time? 84.3 

% Yes % No 

Ye«0 N^O 51.1 48.9 



% Pass 
45.6 
% Yes % No 
58.6 41.4 



% Not Pass 
54.4 
% Yes % n&i 
44.9 55.3 
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pidM 7 throuflh 12. ineiuiN*, hava you wtr % Reaponse % Pass % Not Pass 

Wwl • final grad* of "F" or "failing" for any -85 ^5.6 3if.3 

Si Yes Si No J{ T«8 % Ho % Yes No 

5 ' ^ ^ 53.3 M.7 ^9.8 50.2 65.6. y^'A 



rinany alamantary tchoolt (through sixth 
ll did you attand? 

o 

o 

o 

....o 

Br more O 

•sponse % One % Two % Three 

B5.8 .30.3. 28.5 18.5 

% Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass 

45.1 54.8 43.8 56.2 45.8 54.2 



% Four % Five or more 
11.1 11.5 

% Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass 
48*2 51.7 49 51 



r many schools havt you attendad sinct «h« 
\ grade? 

...o 

o 

::;::::;:::;;:;::::8 

or more O 

isponse * One % T»#o % Three 

86 5.3 41.4 27.4 

% Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass 

32.5 67.5 48.1 51.9 44.9 55.1 

% Four % Five or more 

14.9 10.9 



% Ptfss. % NO t .Pass % Pass % Nbt Pass 
43.9 56 46.9 53.1 

-4- 
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lilMl oratfii do you 9tn«rally ftt in tfmt iubi«cti: 

^iih o o o g o 

ocUIStiiditi... O O O O O 

d^not .....o o o g o 

iithtmatics O O O g O 

hysicd Education O O O O O 

fjptttional Education 
(homtmaking, shop, 

biitinau couriM) O O O O O 

Languaga O O O O O 



i«h 85.9 30 52 22 . 13.2 2^* 

% PaM % Not Pass 5( Pass % Not Pfias 5( Pam 9( Not Paas 9( PaM % Not Paaa % Paaa % Not Paai 

M 36 '♦3.1 56.9 3^.3 65.6 30.7 €^.3^ 37.2 62*8 

5( Raapooa* % A/B % B/C %C % C/t> % V/r . 

Sei. 6k A 23.7 5t ?5.2 16. 1 k 

% PsM % Not PaM 5( Pa«a % Not Paaa < Pasa % Not i?'^ Paaa )( Not Paaa % Paaa 5K Not Sto 

TO.'* 29.6 '>7.5 52.5 33.8 66.i 29.P 70.8 28.7 71.3 

«Baaponaa . %\/B % B/C %C. % 6/0 tB/T 

83.3 20.9 31.5 28.8 t5 3.8 ' . 

% Paaa 9( Not Paaa 5( Paaa % Not Paaa % Paaa % ^« ^naa )( Paaa 'A Not Paaa 9( Paaa % Not Paaa 

68.«> 31.6 50.8 '♦9.2 35.6 6^. J 28.8 71.2 ?5.9 7'».1 

% Saaponaa % A/B % B/C .%C % C/B % B/F 

8> 27.6 31.5 23.6' 13.8 3.^ 

% Paaa . % Not Paaa . % Paaa %■ Not Paaa % Paaa % Not Paaa % Paaa % Not Paaa 9( Paaa % Not Paaa 

64.i» 35.6 '♦7.5 52.2 3'».5 65.5 29.'^ 70.5 . 2*f.1 75.9 

XReaponaa ^ A/B % B/C %C % C/D %h/7 

82.7 ^7.^ 26.6 13.5 6.9 5.6 

5(. Paaa % Not Paaa % Paaa 3( N6t Paaa % Paaa 9( Not Paaa % Paaa Not Paaa % Paaa 5(( Not Pasi 

49.1 50.8 56 '♦2.2 57.8 3S.'^ 61.6. '♦5.2 5^.8 



% l^aaponaa 



%k/B %B/C %C ^ %CA> %B/r 



Kd 77 r W.9 33. V 13.1 3.8 .07 

« Paaa 1( Not Paaa 5< Pitaa * Not Paaa % Paaa * Not Paaa * Paaa < Not Paaa < Paaa * Not Paai 

55.3 H.7 '♦1-'^ 58.6 5kA 65.5 29 71 21.3 78.7 



% Saaponaa % K/B % B/C %C % CA> %B/t 

Lang. 61 20.3 21.5 19.8 12 

% Paaa % Not Paaa 9( Paaa % Not Paaa Paaa % Not Paaa ^ Paaa % Not Paaa 5( Paas* 9( Not Paa« 

70.7 29.3 57.3 ^^.7 ^.2 55.3 - 37.1 62.9 33.5 66.5 
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? * O ■ * Of nior« . . . . O 

|r.,^-.-.0 

Response ^ CX % ^ ^2 

g83.6 27.3 27.5 - 21.1 

% Pass Sfi Not Paae % Pass Not Pass % Pass 35 Mot Pass 
50.7 ^.3 't^.e 53.^ 43.8 56.2 

. t 

% 3 % k or more 

12.5 11.5 . 

^ Pass ^ Not Pass 9$ Pass % Not Pass 
^2.9 57.1 39.6 60.3 

w many voungtr brothm and/or siitvr* do you 

.-•••O 3 0 

O 4 or mora . . . .Q 

^ O 



esponse % 0 1 % 2 

; 83.9 35.8 29.2 18.7 

% Pass ^ Not Pass ^ Pass % Not Pass ^ Pass H Not Pass 
^7 52.9 ^.1 53.9 k5A 54.6 

. 35 3 4 or more 

9.6 . 6.7 

9( Pass ^ Not Pass ^ Pass ^ Not Pass 

kZA 57^6. if3k7 . 56.3 



language othar than English is spokan in your horn*, 
k which ona of tha following it is: 



o 

rtfsh ; O 

Ippine dialect ; .O 

iiguasa O 

I- o 

iponse % Chinese % Spanish 

13.7 2.6 k3A 

^ Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass 
47.8 52.2 30.8 69.2 



. ^ Dialect 
3 

% Pass % Not Pass 
3t 69 



f6 Portuguese 
k 

% Pass % Not Pass 
35.8 6^.2 



% Other 
47.1 

^ Pass % Not Pass 
3'f.3 65.7 
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\JI 

if. O 

O 

St.. o 

m^C€- not tnroll«d • • • • O 

^•ponse Z 9th 

Ii4.4 1 

-i X Pas« X Not; Pass 
16.7 83.3 



X 10th 
4.3 

X Pass X Not Pass 

28.3 71.7 



X 11th 
SI 

X Pass X Not Pass 

43. 8 54.1 



X 12th 
38.2 

X Pass X Not Pass 
47.1 52.9 



X Other 
6.3 

X Pasa X Not Pass 
48.9 51.1 



m yeu bttn activt in a school p rogr am or 
irams in: 

^ Yffl No 

|e O O 

^{cations O O 

Ma O O 

O O 

imt government . • . . O O 

mitla O O 

P. ' 

% Rasponse % Pass 
8ie 7^.7 ^6.9 

% Tea % No % Yes 36 No 
26.5 73.5 27.9 72.1 

I % Response % Pass 

bilcations 71.3 ^7.7 

Yes 9$ No % Yes % No 

i; 11.9 88.1 15.3 8'».7 



% Kot Pass 

53.1 
% Yes ^ No 

25.3 7^.7 

% Not Pass 

52.3 
^ Yes % No 
8.8 91*2 



hi^tics- 



libs 



% Response % Pass 

, 72.3 ^6.6 

% Yes % Yes % No 

37.3 62*7 37.5 62.5 

% Response % Pass 

73.0 k?^ 

HHw St No St Yes • 56 No- 

26.^1 73.6 30.3 69.7 



% Not Pass 

% Yes % No 
37.1 62.9 

% Not Pass 
52.6 

56*Yiis- 
23 -77 



ident Gov't 



imaties 



% Response 

71.3 
% No 
11 89 

% Response ' 
72.1 



«jYc8 



No 



% Pass 
'»7.6 
% Yes % No 
^k 86 

% Pass 
^7.5 
Yes 56 No 



.... :^.^.K..-....15.6^--8^.f* .^■^■N 17^1 :vV-;v82.9 



Not Pass 

52.^ 

9S Yes 9S No 
8.3 91.7 

Jl( No.t Pass ^ V,. 

. 52.5 98 

% Yes • % No , 

.:i^i»;2&?-:85.8s;:::i.,:i:i:^;v^.r':^.:^^ 




^ritfiifvffolloiiirini fr^ Mim you 

^P^bdoni?. ... 

Mem Indian or Alaskan Nattvt (pmons having 
m In any of tbt original paoplts of North 

.....o 

•• ■ • 

nipr Pacific Islandtr (parsons having ov^igins In tha 
pas^ Southaast Asia, or tha Pacific f 2nds«i»this araa 
for axampla. China, Japan, Koraa, tha Philippina 
M^iand Samoa) O 

K^not of Hispanic origin (parsons having origins In. 
Ilf lha black racial groups) .O 

ome (parsons of Maxican, Piiarto RIcan, Cuban, 
Ml; or South- Amariean origins, or of Spanish cultura 
nifn, ragardless of raca) O 

fe ■ 

taff; not of Hispanic oHgin (persons having origins In 
^^•tha original paoplas of Europa, North Africa, the 
ittelEast. or tho Indian subcontinent)'. . O 



Riisponse . 'it Am. Indian % Asian % Black 

|77*1 13.8 3 2;i 

% Pass % Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass 5!$ Pass % Not Pass 

28.8 71.1 55*7 17.^ 82:6 



% Hispanic ' ^ White 

7.6 73.6 
9(Pass JJNot^Pass ^^^^ < No^.Pass (gee note, on back) 



|is the level of tducatlon achieved by the head of 
misebold in which you now live? 

hjinehigh O 

idhbol diploma O 

nunity college academic degree gr completed 
S||b or private vocational program after 

tin^ hi^ school iO 

rdty or four-year college degree O 

Icwl degree beyond four-year college d|^ 

teaching credentlaf - 

psponse ^ Less Than Diploma % H.S. Diploma % Comm. Coll. Deg^ 

1180.8 ^k.7 3k,S 18.9 

p; % Pass % Not Pass % Pbbo 96 Not Pass % Pass % Not Pass 

38.3 61.6 kO.3 59.5 W.f 51.5 



S5 Four-year Degree Jl^ Advanced Degree 

15.8 _ 15.8 QQ 

* Pm8; j< Not Pass 35 Pass Not Pass 

.;51 .3|:|.v:;;^.7;:i;..:.;..«..v::::59-a.^ 
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Note to results of question 16 : 

Staff In the State Department of Education's Office of Program 
Evaluation and Research (OPER) believe that responses to question 
nuxnber 16 do not accurately reflect the ethnic distribution of 
those who responded to the question. The ethnic categories and 
definitions used In the question are those promulgated by the federal 
Department of Health » Education » and Welfare's Office of Education 
and recomnended by that Office for use by all education researchers 
nationwide so as to permit \xnlform conparablllty of ethnically 
related data. As such, the ethnic categories and definitions were 
Intended primarily for third-person descriptive use by Infoirmatlon 
gatherers — not for Independent self -Identification by members of 
research populations. OPER staff believe that a significant number 
of CHSPE examinees slowly mlstmder stood one or more of the Office of 
Edxicatlon definitions. 
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EPgCATld^AL IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHSPE FOR THE SCHOOL 



BlUMtors and other school peraonnal muld want to know 

what tyoe of tftadent la likaly to take the CHSPE— 

and leave aohool early If he paasee/falla. For instance: 

**Is it the bright ones iriiom we don*t want to losOf ^o make 
teachlx« a Joy? Is It the borderline troublemakers or 
actual troublemakers, whom it would be less unfortunate 
to loseT For some of these latter, the benefit of their 
leaving might outweigh the cost in terms of ADA loss." 

and stay in school if he passes/fails. For instance: 

**I8 it the lasy ones who want to get out of requirements? 

Is it the ones who are behind in credits? I& it our artistic 

ones who know precisely the coursexand teachers th^ want 

and perhaps Wouldn't be burdened with some of the requirements?" 

Livenaore educators can obtain a "profile of the potMtial 

CHSPB-taker" from the findings of the student sarv^* They will 

find that in general^ 

1. They will not have to worry about losing their "treasure" 
students. 

2. They are more likely to lose disaffected students , some of ^om 
might have impeded the educational process in the classroom. To 
the extent this is the case, certain negative spillover effects ufter> 
other students (nontakers of the CHSPE or takers %Ao could not 
pass and remain in school) will be alleviated. The school may 
already have a relatively low level of investment In this type of 
student. Just as the student prefers to Invest little In the sdxool. 
n&e CHSPE in this sense perhaps would make both the school and the 
early leaver better off. The CHSPE could serve as a "gentlsmen's 
escape valve" for both, a means of mutually giving ixp without admitting 
failure, a means of saving face, a means of opting out without 
dropping out. 
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School officials would then ask, among othor thli^s* Aether 
any coaching toward the exam should be offered to certain atudentSf 
while other students would be urged to stay in school and not take 
the sxaa* Further t the school nay suggest to some potential 
CHSPB-takers or leavers that th^ enroll in night school s As 
mentioned on page ^2-, from a budgetary standpoint, night school 
/^subsidlases^ regular day school. 

Those 1^ take the exaa^ pass, and stay in school in order to 
take a more pleasurable set of classes will create an unexpected 
situation for the high school . In California , the Education Code 
and the Administrative Code state that particular courses be offered 
to fulfill graduation requirements and that each student take a given 
number of courses* Beyond this, each district has a high degree of 
autonomy in establishing and creating exemptions from its own 
graduation requirements* 

When I asked a Livermore High administrator what the school* s 

poll^ would be in the situation luiderllned abovcf he replied: 

**As long as there is room in the desired dassest ^ as long as 

they take at least four Masses, thoy are welcome to take whatever 
2 

they want*** In this way ADA revenues would be retained* 



1* California Bdacatlon Code, See* 8574, as amended by AB 665 
in 1972-73 to grant more local autonomy* 

2* Vice Principal, Livermore High School, telephone conversation, 
April 29, 1976* 
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What 8hap« voold district or school policy take In the event 
that many students start taking the exam vlth the Intention of 
passing and staying In school to take pleasurable^ popular* non- 
required courses? An outcry among legislators who support the 
CHSPE program and among taxpayers In general can be antiolpateds 
*Valt a ffllnutel The CHSPS was not supoosed to make our schools 
resorts! ^ 

13ie district presently can require that all enrolled students 
must adhere to the established course requirements— Indudix^ 
those lAo have passed the CHSPB. Howeirer, two possible consequences 
of Implementing this policy are: (1) Those unhappy in the sdiool 
setting may not take the CHSPE be remain disgruntled and impede the 
educational process in the classes they take; (2) Those gravely 
disaffected may take the CHSPE with a sLgnleminded intuition to 
leave* and ADA. losaes may occur. 

Vieired another vay» the district may not see this form of 
studwt choice as a problem . The district or school may be one that 
has wi^ad its high school curriculum were more diverse than it is; 
it may feel overly tied down with required courses and would prefer 
to '^enrich'* its offerings. This type of district or school may 
welcome the CHSPE-passer* s choice of stayli^ in school to take-^ 
more agreeable classes* If enough students make this choice^ 
demand for diversified^ innovative nonrequired courses would 
increase. In this situation* teacher supply would be shifted* 
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and tMohers vho ^major^ In fiigllsh and **minor** in art| for 6ixai8plo» 
would bagln supplying moro art* 

Tho CHSPE thus could take on an entirely different me a ning » 
in addition to its current interpretation as simply a way to exit early 
And in faot» implicit in Gregorio's legislative intent was his 
desire to alert high school teachers and administrators to make 
education more responsLve to students so that they might have a 
positive incentive to stay in school (page Z^}» Of cour3e» the 
district receptive to this new eocpression of choice would find 
its ADA revenues less Jeopardised. 

To concludCf larger numbers of students may seek coaching 
or study on their own in a concerted effort to pass the CHSP& 
Upon pasfllngf their oertifioates would be placed in their files 
as they are now. Having fulfilled their legal mission and earned 
this credential f they are free to stay in high school i if thqr 
choose. If the school^ s offerings correspondingly are **enriched** 
or diverse enough^ school could become a q uit e different place from 
what it is now» as a result of the CHSPB. 
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How adaht t— ohw r«aoond to the CHSPE T 



BtTttiy l6-er-17-76ar-old sitting in a olasaoroom hfts the option 

of taking the CHSPE and txylng to leave high school early. In 

addition 9 those ^o haTo passed the sxaiii and stay In sohool aay 

ivalk oat at any tlaa« How doas the very axLstsnoa of such oholoa 

affaot taaohlng? Altering the realm of speoulatlon, two of many 

possible teacher reactions are suggssted: 

Teadier Xf tenured: 

I teach what I consider worthiriiiie for students to know« 
If thiy don^t like what I teach, they can take the CHSPE. 
If maty students do this and leave school, it's all right 
with me» Ih^ probably dodn*t want to be here and nay have 
dragged down the quality of education. This way, teaching 
those who are left will be oore satisfyir«« (Unless, that is, 
a lot of tho^ left are those who failed the exam and are 
locked into being here.) Personally, if there is a CHSPE 
exodus from school, I probably won't be laid off, since I 
have tenure. 

Teacher T, untenured: 

Xhat can I do to make rsj students enjoy this class? More 
entertainment? More challenge? More strictness with regard 
to standards? If they take the CHSPE, or if they leavn, 
it may reflect poorly on me. If maqy leaV^e, iqy Job would be 
among the first to go. 



At this early stage, the implications we have been discussing 
have-not yet come^to .the .f oref ront^i . Those in7olTed.^thfhigh:wschOols 
who read this paper undoubtedly will raise further questions in 
their attei^>t to form opinions, guidance coixnseling practices, and 
official policies relating to the CHSPB program. 
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Ifert philotophictl questiona laqpllad by the GHSPE: 
!• To vhat extant ahould aaconlaxy adioollng ba ofriantad toward 
aurvival ddlla in an aoonoodo fl(j^atam whoae damanda 4»n tha oonaumar 
eall for InoraaaLng aophla^oation? To vfaat axtant ahould It ba 
orlantad toward nora of a liberal arta tradition? 
2« To what art ant doea the GHSPB rapreaent one more aign of a 
general lowering of aoadaodo atandarda and educational axpeotationa? 
3« To i^t extent doea the CHSPS oontribute to the playing to 
young peoplea* iinpatienoe? 

ilnd 80 forth. An exhausting array of questiona-^ each worthy of 
further atudy«« haa bem aakad alreadyt and the reader haa 
undoubtedly thought of nore. 

If few other real options among post secondary institutions 
and in the labor market provide ''ins** iriiich correspond to the 
eout* offered by the CHSPE9 students disaffected with the flystem 
of secondary achooling may be pulled inward to that qfstemy and the 
orerall educational impact may be corroaiTe to a degree not 
anticipated by those who created or supported the GHSPE program^ 
The following aection examines the extent of choice open to the 
CHSPS certificate->holder outside of high school^ namely t by 
postaecondazy educational inatitutiona and employers. 
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I fq^ EXTENT OP CHOICE OPEM TO THE 
CHSPB CERTIFICATE-HOLDER 

fOK THE OOLLBSB-ORSENTED 

Th# Univrglty of California will accept the cwtifloate in 
Ilea of the regular dlplona; hovoTari all other University entrance 
reqtdremente— certain sabjectsy gradest teate-^ mat be met« 

According to Sandy Douglas of the Office of the Vice President 
for Educational Relatlonsf CHSPE students will be screened by the 
sane criteria as all other freahman anplicants-« with a special ^e* 
if posslble» to Maturity and ability to integrate with university 
students. Hints of these qualities can show up on the written 
applicjatlon (in the form of many activities on top of^ a full class 
load, or recommendation letters), or dtulng a personal interview. 

**Th^ must Aow that academically they can do real college 
work.*^ No special remedial treatm«it is expected to be set up. 
In fact, the University in general Is narrowing its remediation 
offerings, which had proliferated during the mid-to«late sixties 
to aid mlhorities. 

It is plausible that certain campuses might use the CHSPE 
as an additional criterion for screening applioants. This may 
occur if the caiqias is a **redlrecting campus** in a given year. 
A **redlMctlng campus** & one that has received more ''early* 
applications than it can accomodate in its entire freshman dass. 
T. Sandy Douglas, interview, April 21, 1976. ~ 
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At ^^rit^rd and Mlllg > attitudes toward the CHSPE oertifloate 
are naoh wre reetrletlT^. Stanford flatly will not aecqpt the 
eertifieate* Aooording to Fred fiargadont Dean of Adnieeionef 
*Hre looked at the test and were of the opinion that it eotild not 
possibly be the eqoiTalent of a diplona.*^ Stanford officials 
feel that acceptance of the certificate would imply an acceptance t 
in a SMSSf of lowered quality, 

MHIb College ^^ins an official poliqy sLnLlar to that of 
the University of California, Unofficially 9 how#ver» Mills adoLssions 
personnel greatly prefer a traditional coUege-preparatory route 
through high school,^ The college is concttned with maturity 
and desires personal interviews if at all possible. 

In gMeral— and at this early point in the life of the CHSPS»« 
the high school student academically oriented toward any "elite* 
institution or possibly the University of Calif omisi probably is 
better off taking the traditional eoUege-preparatoxy route through 
high school, Stanford's position may set the tone for institutions 
of similar quality. 

Most high sdiools offer a number of options that enable this 

type of student to complete high s^iool up to a year early* These 

include /'acceleration''— heavier class loads plus summer sohoolM- 

and variouiTliigh sdiool/coUege programs in which the student 

soends part of the day at the community coUeget state univwsityt 

or U,C, wmpas and can receive either high sdiool or college credit, 

3. IrwA flargadony intenriewy April Zly 1976, 
km Patricia Oorseyt Assistant Dean of Admissionsf Mills CoUeget 
iaterviewy April 2I9 1976, 
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1h« California St^te Prdveraity florstem aoeopts the CHSPB 
ewtlfleate In 11m of a diploma » but tho freshman applicant mi^st 
folfUl the aystea* s other requirements* California State Unlyer- 
alty seleots first-time freshmen on the basis of an ellslbllity 
Index* Ihe Index is comouted using the high school grade point 
arerage on all course work completed ''In the last three years of 
high school (exduslTe of physical education and military science)**^ 
and the ACT composite or the SAT total score of rerbal plus math. 
Ho pattern of particular subjects is required to have been taken« 

According to Hark Guracke of the Office of the Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Affalrsy fewer than three years of a grade point average 
is quite acceptable^ In the case of a CHSPB studenty perhaps the 
admissions officials would dip into the ninth or eighth grades for 
use in the index. 

Successful CHSPE candidates admitted may be offered extra 
guidance counseling » but th«ar will be treated academically like 
all other students* Bssentiallyy the California State UnlTersity 
flOrstem welcomes CHSPE certificate-holders* 

The communitar college is likely to treat the academically- 
oriented and the ▼ocationally-»orl«ited CHSPE entrant equally with 
all other students* The entire range of offerings is open to him 
OB the same basis as it is to all others* 

5* Quoted from catalogy California State UnlTersity, Hayward* 
6* Marie 6uracke» interview, April 22, 1976* 
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•On th« Et^liah placement test," reports Irving Beta, Director 
of Student Personnel Services at Chabot College, the coBinanity 
ooUege to lAich Livemore students would go, "one out of the three 
CHSPB studttits was able to place into English lA. We suggested 
to the other two that they take the nore basic Siglish course first." 

UhM waltlHg lists for certain prograas occur, community 
colleges may have different policies regarding lAlch persons to 
admit to th«u A poU^ may be age-dlscrlmlnatory, taking youngest 
CHSPE students last. However, at Chabot the sole criterion Is 
that of exoerlence, according to Batz. For Instance, those selected 
for the popular dental hygelne program tend to have the most 
courseuoz^c and experience related to d«ital hygelne. 

1 asked Bats whether the community college welcomed CHa»E 
students perhaps to add to the pressure upon the Governor to remove 
the 5 percent cap on community college enrollment. 

"I don't see It that way. It's Infeaslble to suppose the cap 
win be lifted," he replied. Responses to this question will vary 
over conminlty colleges and among officials within them. One budget 
official of another community college district within -Alameda— 
County openly expressed this incentive to welcome CHSPB students.® 
It is difficult but very important to distinguirfi an education 
official's or a budget offldal'ji personal view fJrom the formal 
vie».*he-expresse« as.representative of his organisation. Further 
research on the CHSP5 should be sensitive to this distinction 
idiMever officials are interviewed. 

7. IrviXK Bats, interview, April 29 1 1976. 

8. Peter A. BarthebM, Business Officer, South County District 
(^ifaioh oneonqMsses Chabot and other community colleges), 
interview, March 1, 1976. 

Ill 
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A related question was whether the cosinunitj college oould see 
Itself as oompetlng with the high school for students* 

Said BatZf**We don't compete for GHSPE students* We don't want 
to Interfere with high school or adult (night) sdiool* We do not 
clanor for these kids * (underlining added) We already are over the 
5 percent Halt 9 and our taxpayers are paying for the excess*** 
Responses to this question, tooy may vary across cofflmonl'^ collages* 
A coamonity college not growing to its own expectations may answer 
the question more aff irmatlTely* 

Bats, speaking from his pre^ous experience as a high school 
teachery would not want to see many farighiVy inspiarlng high school 
students leaving high school as a result of the CH6PS, for these 
studmts made teaching a Joy for him* According to hqt sunreyt 
howevery few sach students are taftng the CHSPS route* Rathert 
successful CHSPB individuals who leave high school tend to be 
relatively bright but on the verge of **making trouble* because 
of frustration or boredom with high school* 

One concern voiced by a number of connainlty college officials 
is that GHSPE students might swell the remedial coursesy^ wfaidi a 
number of conmnnlty colleges are moving gradually to de-en;>hasize9 
similarly to the direction the University of California is taklx^*^ 

At one point I asked Bats: **Here I am* a 19«year-old without 

a diploma yet* The bill has been passed ^ch allows Id-year^olds- 

and-older to take the CHSPB* Ubuld you advise me to take the 

CHSPSf the QED9 or attend courses and earn a regular diploma?*^ 

9* Ana H* Duncant Tlruetee of South County Community College Distrlctt 
intervlewy Kay 4^ 1976* Also reported by Harlay SorensWf Director 
of Curriculum SenrlceSf Alameda County Superintendent of School St 
intenrlew^ Feb* 2^t 1976* 
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^ISot th« CHSPBf^ he re^^. The CHSPE is neiir and llnLted 
in that it does not Indicate readiness for college work« He added 
that it does not demonstrate writing 'ability to his satlsfaotion* 
He ad^sed ne that I do not need a diploma at all~ if I enroll in 
a ooomunlty college and earn an A«A» degree* It appears that once 
angr higher degree is earned f it does not matter whether the indi- 
▼idoal obtained a high school diploma. 

£ssentlall79 Batz views the CHSPS an a safety net against 
completely dropping vout of high school* His personal view^ like 
that of a great mai^ high sdiool teachers^ counselors and admini- 
strators (quite apart from their concern over revenues) » and like 
that of many parents* is that educationally, ybjr rush? The high 
school has socialising value, if not academic leaz*ning value, 
accordi^ to this widely held view* (To the question, **Zf the 
high school has sodal value, \Asy are so many studMts apathetic 
or bored, and ^diat can be done about it?** often comes little or 
no solid answer*) Bats and others in similar positions wnuld 
advise a studtfit to take the CHSPE and leave high school only in 
special cases; in such cases the CHSPE may be a highly useful 
optioiw Like "many i he may hope^^that the^HSPJE^wilLsufake^^ 
place-* a small, selectively used place— among alternative paths 
to a diploma to the extent that a diploma is desired* 

The^>conrersatlon %with;:^;Bats rha9^beeii«> r eobrnted^^ 
answers but to take note of the questions to be a^ed in any 
eomnonity college, and tnm these, perhaps patterns of responses 
will emerge* 
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Among the marqr possible questions for further research raised 
in this subsection^ a fev are noted below: 

1. What would be the effects of competition between comnunil^ 
college and high school for studentsy in terms of teacher motiva- 
tion and educational quality? 

2. To what extent will CHSPE students swell the ranks of post- 
secondary remedial coursesf and irtiat alternative responses night 
emerge? 

3. Questions relating to age discrimination are raised-- legally 
and educationally* Educationally y lAiat are the advantages and 
disadvantages of peer grouping with respect to age? What would 
happen to the quality of learning given various age mixes? How 
important a factor is "^maturity^? 
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FOR THOSE ORIENTED TOWARD FDLL«TIME litfORK 



The CallforalA laws relating to employment of persons between 
the ages of l6 and 18 (California Labor Code, seo* 1290 et seq*) 
are linked with the staters school^ attendance laws (California 
Education CodOt sec* 12158; sec* 12551 et seq*)* Basically, the 
two codes require 'Uiat the individual must be 18 or a high school 
graduate to work fall time* The individual who is between l6 and 
18 and still under the Jxirisdiction of the school (has not received 
a diploma) oust obtain a work permit from his school in order to 

work* He may work enough hours to be considered a ••full time* 

employee; but in aqy case he must attend high school at least four 
hours per week*^ ihe individual between 16 and 18 who leaves school 
having passed the CHSP^s considered a high sdiool graduate, needs 
no work Thermit, and legally may work full time* 

We recall that the CHSPE is the legal equivalent of a high 
school diploma* A successful CHSPE candidate aged 18 or older 
legally is screened for Jobs on the same basis as a regular high 
school graduate* How do employers regard the l6^r-17-year^ld 
CHSPE oertificata-holder who applies for a full-time Job? 

Most employers I contacted either were unaware of the CHSPE 

or had not had occasion to consider a Job applicant who had passed 

1* Page 3 reports the relevant Education Code provisions* 
2* Pacific Telephone, Security Pacific Bank, Bank of America f 

Uvermore Memrial. Hosbi;t^,..S^^ 

Bnoloyment Development Department (three offices), U*S. Civil 
Service Commission* TaLeohone calls. May 5, 1976* 
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the CflSPS* The State of Calif omla and the JJ.S. Army will accept 

the certif icate« The State of California will consider l6«and«17« 

year-»old CHSPS-passers equally among -all applicants for the given Job« 

The most articulate respondent among employers I reached was 

Ann H« Itancan, Director of Personnel for the City of Livermore 

(225 city eii?>loyees)*^ She knew very little about the CHSPE; 

as I related more information about the »am, I noticed a degree of 

skepticism. At this early point Duncan would prefer new personnel 

with the following credentials* in order of preference: 

1« GED - oerfaaps the best indicator of competency 

2« The regular high school diploma 

3« CHSPE certificate « the least preferred 

Duncan stressed that she is much less interested in the 
credential than in (1) the ability to- think quickly and with 
mature Judgement in many situations; (2) Job-related experience; 
(3) performance on internally- specified Job-related tests* 

This prefermce for the GED is ^ared by unions and max^y other 
employers* according to Dr« Harley Sorensen* Director of Curriculum 
Services for the Alameda County Superintendent of Schools*^ The 
OS) is nationally standardised and assures a certain level of ^ 
competency; criteria for awarding a diploma, on the other hand, 
vary from school distxdot to school district, and the diploma, is 
no guarantee^of competency • 

*'A lot of people in the busLhess commuxiity have deidded Uia^i^^ 

the diploma means nothing,** stated Sorensem 

3* Ann H* Duncan, interview, Hsy if, 1976« ' 
Harlsy Sor«sen, interview, February 24, 1976* 
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Bmsloyars* reactions to the CHSPE are difficult to predict. 
It is unclear whether they will dbare Duncan* s low regard for it 
or even whether Duncan's own view might change over tine* 

Let us i^ce the speculated preferences of eB?)loyers for the 
GED, the diialoma, or the CHSPE into their legal setting. Current 
employment law holds that all three credentials must be validated by 
the employer as Job-related— that is, proven to be prerequisite 
to successful performance of the job at hand. Why must they be 
validated? The legal reasoning behind this rule follows, in 
step-by- step fashion: 

(X) "Adverse effect." Let us take the CHSPS as an exan^le. 
We recall from page that the CHSPE is a norm-referenced exam, 
geared to the median, second- semester high sdiool senior. Half 
of those who take the CHSPE are expected to fail. Do dispropor- 
tionate numbers of minorities fail the exam? If so— if the skills 
tested In this exam are not present in minorities to the> samevextent 
that thfly are in whites— then the CHSPE in legal terms has an 
"adverse effect* upon minorities; its effect is to discriminate 
against minority groups. 

St«ti8tics''from-the''Decei!Aer-^SPE~ind«ed«seem>tO'po to- 
adverse effect. Of the blacks who took the exam, oxOy 1?^ passed. 
Of the whites who took it, 53% passed.^ 

3* Flrom the analysis of the questionnaire accompanying the Deceiver 
CHSPE. See appendix to the student survey section. 
Whidi statistics to cite in the courtooom la an Isme in itself 
«iid c«nn«t be tr fluted h» 

Mtes aniong rad^ gjrouns, is one that would be Mhs^ 
Consultation with Da^ild Whiter Childhood and Cfov^wenVP^^ 
Oniversl^-of California, Berkeley r-Ma^21r-1976i^^ 



(2) Advr<0 effect and the law . TlUe VII of the Civil Rights 
Aet of 1964 and the Bt^ual Enployment OpDortxinity Act of 1972 made 
it unlawftd for an employer to use the resalts of a test to 
discriBinate because of racof colors religiont seXf or national 
origin.^ The B^ual finployment Opportunity Commission (EEDC) was 
establi^ed to enforce Title VH and to create guidelines for 
employers to use in evaluating their enjoyment practices* In 
revising the guidelines in 1970f the EEDC noticed a proliferation 
in the use of tests to make hiring decisions. The EEDC further 
noted that the testing procedures used often were of questionable 
validity-^ used without evidence that they were valid predictors 
of successful Job performance. Since many of these tests had 
adverse effects upon minoritieSf their use in hiring was called 
into question. 

Any employment practice that operates to exclude members of 
minority groups protected by Title VH t held the Conmisslont is 
prohibited unless it can be demonstrated to be dearly Job-related* 
This polipy applies also to educational background requlremehtsy 
including the high school diplomat the GEDf and the CHSPE* 

(3) Job^relatedness * Is the credentiaiy Uiw^ 
r^ated? We use the diploma^ this tlme%s bur example^ ^^^^1^ 
diploma has been tbam to have an adverse effect upon mlnprities* 
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If « hiring dlscrlnlnation suit were brought against an employ er 
for his requiring the diploma for amployment, first the pl^alntlff 
vould have to prove that the diploma -indeed has an adverse effect 
upon adnorities. Once shown, then the defendant would have to prove 
that the diploma is essential for the successful performance of 
the Job at hand — Job-relatedness. The same procedure would hold 
for the CHSPE or any other practice used in hiring that may have 
a discriminatory impact. 

Two well-known cases consider the high school diploma too 
^'^ad an instrument to be job-related: Griggs v. Duke Power 
Co«P*ny (1971) and a 1973 case which confirmed Griggs . 0.3. v. 
Georgia Power CompanvC These legal developments have had the effect 
of reducing the employment value of the high school diploma as 
a credential. ESnployers increasingly do not care whether the appli-i 
cant poaseases a diploma or diploma equivalent* Instead , and to 
assure themselves that they can respond to any discrimination suits 
against them, many employers lately have developed internal, 
extremely apecific, job-related tests which are intended to predict 
the applicant's likely success in perforMng the job at hand. 
These internal, tests are often costly to^therfirmt obut^^they-tare 
effective in protecting the firm from charges of discrimination in 

7« Grrtggs at al Duke Powar Compam r. 401 g.S. 424 /iQ7l'>- 

P.3. ▼. Georgia Powe r Company . 474 F.2d 906 (5th Clr. 1973) • 
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Implleatlons for the CHSPE 

As nws spreads of the existence of the CHSPEf employers 
Bdght look favorably upon & job applicant who presents & CHSPE 
certificatOf for it guarantees a certain level of oompetenoy* 
In a sense it conveys more information than a diploma* CHSPE 
apnlicants are guaranteed to possess reading and con?)uting skills 
adaptable to many Jobs* 

In addition and especially for medium-sized or smaller firmst 
the CHSPE is an external screening instrument 9 costless to the 
firm and able to be used to rediice its information costs* 

Another possible attraction of the CHSPE: Credential require- 
m«ts in general during periods of excess labor supply are increased, 
even though the specific job skill levels remain unchanged*® 
An employer in an employer's market tends to choose the applicant 
with more credentials* Imolicitly the employer realizes that he 
probably must pay this individual somewhat more than those with 
fewer credentials* CHSPE certificate-holders are guaranteed to 
possess certain skills; the ^aployer is assured that a certain 
••quality* is being purchased, especially given the statistic that 
substanUally fewer than half of all CHSPB-takers have been able to. 
pass* At the same time, presently CHS^E Job applicants are 16^ 
to approximately. 18 years old and unlikely to have much e}q)erience 
or other credentials* Therefore, the ea^loyer oin offer a-^^^ 
wage and stdLll receive ••quality* » gy this reasoning the firm could 
resist the trend of hiring those with numerous credentials and having to 
pay correspondingly high wages* 

8* F6r • sapoorting literature, see Melvin Herman^ Staril^ ^Sadof ricy { 
and Ben^^ Wbrk* Youth and PnemplbyBent . r ■ | 
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We have nentloned several reasons why employers might be 
attracted to Job applicants who present CHSPB certificates. 
We now recall that the CHSPE is likely to have an adverse effect 
upon minorities. If an employer were to require that new personnel 
filling certain positions pass the CHSPB, In the event of a hiring 
discrimination suit would the employer be able to prove the Job- 
relatedness of the CHSPE7 It Is highly unlikely. The CHSPE Is 
quite broad compared with the specific Internal tests many firms 
have been developing. It probably Is not specific enough to 
fulfill the emoloyer's legal burden of proof. Therefore, the 
CHSPB Is unlikely to become legitimate as an employment prereaulslte . 

However, an emoLoyer with a tendency toward racial discrimina- 
tion could adopt a policy or habit of "suggesting" that ap^cants 
obtain a CHSPE certificate and thereby "stand a better chance" 
to be hired. li' SB 1502, which iallows persons aged 18 and older 
to take the exam, becomes enacted, this possibility of slipping 
around the law would have to be faced. 

V?hen one speaks of "choice" for the CHSPE certificate-holder. 
It Is also necessaxT to think of spllloV^er effects upon others— 
In this Instance, upon minorities unable to pass the CHSPE. 
TKet* employment opportunities may be further narrowed If employers 
use the CHSPE as an Instrument for hiring. 



f ; , , Choice and the CESPE Certificate-holder 

Little can be predicted at this stage as to the degree to 
which employers will be attracted to 'the exam. The three advantages 
suggested on page ^7 nay be outweighed by negative opinions such 
as those of Ann Duncan of the City of Llvermore. That Ist those 
with eocperlence and apparent maturity may be hired before the 
young CHSPB certificate-holder who left high school early. 

To the extent that CHSPB applicants will be rejected in favor 
of those more experiencedf older» more mature, or more highly 
credential ed 9 choice for this type of CHSPB certificate-holder 
will approach nonexistence. CHSPB- takers who want to work may 
find themselves pulled back into the high school; in the longer 
run few Job-oriented students desiring to leave school early will 
consider it worthirtiile to take the CHSPB at all. The school still 
will have "^on its hands'* this population of dissatisfledt **unsucce8s- 
ful** studmits, possibly more frustrated because vdiile the CHSPB 
would exist as an ''out,'* no corresponding **in'* would be provided 
by the labor market. 
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OONCLOSION 

The CHSPE attas^ts to resoond to two sltaatlonst (1) a set 
- of age-based compolsozy school attendance lavs whose Yalldl-^ 
Is increasingly called into question for in8affieientIy»reasoned 
constriction of stodent choice ^ and (2) a growing outcry that 
today* s diploaa fails to assure coapetency in the basic reading 
and coiqjuting skills* The following conclusions evaluating its 
success with these atten^ts are drawn: 

(1) The e]ctcnt of choice outside of the high sGhool. for. the 
CHSPB certif ioate-holder nay be narrower than perhaps anticipated t 
particularly in the realm of the labor narket* For those who are 
college-orientedy comimini*^ colleges represent the na jor "'in'* 
to correspond to the **out* provided by the CESPE. While the 
University of California and the state university aysten accept 
the CHSPEjeertificatey the already-existing acceleration and college- 
integrative programs may attract the bulk of four«year*college- 
oriented students* 

IhsLde the high school may lie the greatest potwtial for 
expression of student choice as a result of the CHSPS-* with the 
possibility of students* taking the exam in order to stay in high 
school and enjoy nonrequired cour ses*: If the school dLgtrlct^ B ^ 
budgetazy disincentive could be renovedy schools may become abre 
receptive to the exam's potential for educational change AK>m 
within. . 



(2) VAille the CHSPE eertiries a basic grasp of language and 

oath ddlls, BaBy educators and students I intervieirod criticise 

the CHSPB as less than a true equivalent of a diploma, despite the 

statistic lowing low passing rates. The pioneering exaa is written 

hy essentially one individual in the SDB and does net pretend to 

daija that successful completion of "this test constitutes competently. 

Inportant questions saoh ss 

a« What ibould a high school diploma signify? 

b» What does it mean to be competent? 

c* Hov are competencies to be measored and evaluated? 

should education integrate competency objectives 
Into esdsting curricolum? 

have only been raised by the neir CHSPE.*'- 

In considering possible coaqpetwicy-related changes that might 
be made in thm CHSPE program, I recofflmmd that the program be 
continued in Its present form over the neact year to three years, 
ivfaUe more information and findings emerge. 

Thinking over a longer range, I recommend that consideration 

be given to making the XMSPE. or a variant of It^ a criterion^ 

referenced rather t han a norm >rrf«PAneirf «ram/ a crlteriofa-referenced 

exam is one whose measures depend upon an absolute standard rather 

than-^the-relatlve standard*^of how on^^^ to others 

2 

taking the test. Ihe driver •s exam is an example of a criterion* 

^ • » ' -^^^ 

l>«wn GeroniB»-Terkla, in her IPA study of spring 19757^se8~ — 
theserquestioiw ^Ingthe j settlngtof . Cslifb 
In addlUoh, thegr are raised l^y PauT S, Pbttlflgir iii ••C^^ 

in Coaipeteopy IdeBtiflCation; iJeWMl^bn ahd 
|^«"*«"«'*»"^ Policy Research Cerftiar,^^^ ^^^ 

of a group of papers «m 
^basedxedueatlon^- edit4ri ■ l3y;^^hdLla '^Hui^ ;:^^;:;?^-'/:t^^r'v / , 

2. Oavid l^ Caiildhood and Gbrerzm 
Califdnda, B*rke^ 26, 1976, 
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rafarenood tost, Sueh an exam la not daalgned to aeraan out aqy 

parcmtaga of tast^-takars for fallura* A norm-rafarancad axam 

nay ba an inapproprlata rasponsa to a aaarch for minimal conqdatm^ 

aaaoranoa for all high school graduataa* 

Soanarlo; All parsons must pass tha nenf critarlon»raferancad 

CHSPB In ordar to graduata. Tha axam voiild ba glvan onca a samastar* 

An IxxUvldaal could taka tha axam as aarly as grada 9 or 10. Upon 

passing 9 his cartiflcata of profldan^ vould ba placad in his 

fllsy Just as it is now. His cholcas would than ba closaLy similar 

or aqual to tha choloas oada avallabla by tha prasant C8SPE« 

Could ha than laave school at aga 1^ or 15? Prasant lav 
raquiras him to attand school full tima until aga 16« 

If ha passas at an aarly aga^ vould ha have to r^j^taka it latar 
to Ami ha ramaoabars thosa akills? 

Slnca tha tast vould ba a raquirammt, tha $10 f aa could no 
longer ba chargad^ and tha program vould hara to ba financed 
with ganaral adacatlon alloeatlons-i« to the tuna of hov many 
dollar a? 

These questlonsy among an array of othersf vould have to be 
dealt vith in this scenario, I offer this suggestion merely for 
consideration and discussion. 



3* Including the difficult questions raiaad on the previous page< 
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